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Right in Service—Right in Price— 
and Guaranteed for Five Years 


years from the day you buy it, you get a new 


The Indestructo is a trunk of guaranteed 


strength and service. 


When you buy an Industructo Trunk, you 
are not buying on faith—or on maker’s or 


dealer’s claims alone 





You get an absolute guarantee with every 
Indestructo which says that if your trunk is 
destroyed by fire, accident, wreck, collision, 
carelessness of handling or neglect within five 


BUY 


NDESTRUCT 


BAGGAGE 


Special Jointless Construction 


It is the wonderful special construc- 
tion of the Indestructo Trunk that 
gives it unequaled wearing qualities. 
The Indestructo Trunk is made of 
six thicknesses of superior hard- 
wood united by a special water- 
proof cement into one solid piece 
without a joint at corner or edge. 
Jointless means smashless for thou- 
sands and thousands of miles of 
hardest travel unwatched and un- 
attended. 

The Indestructo Trunk is covered 
with a hard vulcanized fibre. There 
are no nails—all rivets—in the Inde- 
structo construction. It is put to- 
gether like areinforced steel building. 
It is because we build this hercu- 
lean strength into every trunk that 
we can guarantee it the way we do. 
If competition built as strong a 
trunk they would protect it just as 
carefully. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


one free. 


Other trunk makers do not guarantee 





their 


trunks in this manner. 


The guarantee of competition covers 


only 


inferior workmanship or materials. 
The Indestructo guarantee protects you 


against loss regardless of what happens 


or of 


how far you travel in the next five years. 








Handsome and Convenient 


The graceful outlines and rich color 
and finish of the Indestructo Trunk 
makes it as beautiful a traveling 
package as can be built. 

The deep, convenient, roomy trays 
appeal especially tothe woman who 
likes to have everything in its place. 


You can pack fifteen suits or dresses 
in an Indestructo Wardrobe Trunk 
and still have ample room in the 
drawer-side of the trunk for all the 
other necessities of travel. 


The Indestructo is by far the most 
convenient trunk to pack and the 
most convenient trunk to travel 
with that has ever been built. 


Cannot Be Imitated 


If you travel little or much, you 
owe yourself an inspection of the 
Indestructo Trunk. Compare it 
with any othertrunk. No other can 
even imitate its special merits; they 


are fully patented and protected. 


Other trunk makers may attempt 
to duplicate the special Indestructo 
construction, but when they do they 
have a trunk with thirty-two joints 
at corners and edges instead of no 
joints at all. 

The Indestructo Trunk is right in 
price—-a cheap trunk is the poorest 
kind of economy—an imitation of 
the Indestructo is no better than a 
cheap trunk. 


World Wide Protection 
Against Loss 

Every Indestructo Trunk is regis- 
tered against loss. If it goes astray 
we trace it and return it promptly 
to you. 

This Indestructo Registry Service 
covers the entire world—not one 
state or two states nor the United 
States, but the whole world—regard- 
less of where you travel or how far, 


Station 706, 


your trunk is protected against loss 
by the Indestructo registry system 
and against destruction by the Inde- 
structo five year guarantee policy. 
Indestructo Trunks cost from $15 to $75 
—you are paying $3 to $15 a year for a 
trunk that must remain in good condition 
—that must always be new. 


105,000 Miles for $25 


One man travelled 105,000 miles with a 
trunk that cost him $25—a cost of one 
fortieth of a cent per mile. 


He says ‘‘no other trunk could have pos- 
sibly given such service.’” 


Write Today 


Write today for our booklet, “World Wide Customs’ — 
it fully explains the custom regulation of every coun 
try on the globe. 

It is a guide book of the very things you will want to 
know if you are going abroad this year--or any other year. 
Because of the excessive cost necessary to obtain a 
correct and exact interpretation of the custom rules of 
various countries, we are obliged to charge ten cents to 
cover the cost of mailing and packing. 

We will also send you in the same mail, a copy of our 
travel book, which fully explains the entire Indestructo 
line—trunks and leather luggage—it also gives you full 
instructions regarding the packing of an Indestructo 
Trunk in a way which will not injure or muss the gar- 
ments on long trips. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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| popularity with the many, demand Firestone. 
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> The motoring enthusiast recognizes the value 

of both name and fame, but prefers the stouter test 

M service. He wants extra mileage, long life of 
ine and car, safety and confident going. 





» So he insists upon Firestone Tires. 
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> The reasons why Firestone answers all these de- 


Smands are set forth in the book ‘‘What’s What 
SN m Tires’ by H. S. Firestoné. Write for it. 
nag ’ SN aaa ~—— he Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


=) “America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
7 Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 
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Why “The World’s Greatest Newspaper’’? 


5 te HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE was 
founded in 1847. Joseph Medill 
ns was the guiding spirit in its early 

days and later became its owner. 
Today his descendants own The Tribune, 
without a break in the line of their inher- 
itance. Few newspapers remain in one 
family for 66 years. Long ago The Chicago 
Tribune's readers christened it “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” and by right of long 
usage this phrase has been copyrighted and 
now appears as the sub-title of the Paper. 
Some of the reasons why The Chicago 
Tribune enjoys this reputation, not only 
among its readers but also among newspaper 
men, can be appreciated by reading the fol- 
lowing extracts from an address delivered 
by the general manager of The Chicago 
Tribune before the students of Notre Dame 
University, the University of Michigan and 
the University of Wisconsin. 


“« * * * ‘The real newspaper of today has out- 
grown the looking-glass stage as the sole object of 
its existence. The big development of the modern 
newspaper will be along lines of personal service. 
The newspaper that not only informs and instructs 
its readers but is of service is the one that commands 
attention, gets circulation, and also holds its readers 
after it gets them. The newspaper must be of service 
today, not only in politics and morals, but it must 
be of social service. It must not only plead with the 
people to swat the crook but must also urge them to 
swat the fly. It must not only help in the fighting 
for a clean city but must aid the clergy and others in 
the fight for a clean home. It must not only teach 
patriotism but must show the folly of the annual 
massacre on July 4—a slaughter doubly horrible 
because it is done in the name of patriotism. It must 
enter into the everyday life of its readers and, like 
the parish priest, be guide, counselor, and friend. 

The editor of a paper who conceives his whole 
duty to be the printing of the news and commenting 
sagely or foolishly thereon, according ‘to the view- 
point of his readers, probably would shiver with 
disgust and repel with indignation a suggestion that 
a Laura Jean Libbey conduct a department in his 
paper to give first aid—so to speak—to wounded 
hearts and elementary lessons in deportment. But 
there is a legitimate field for the Laura Jean Libbeys 
and the Lillian Russells in the newspapers of today. 
When we engaged Miss Libbey, at a salary, inciden- 
tally, larger than that paid to a cabinet minister or a 
judge of the Supreme Court, a number of the men 
in our office thought I was crazy. So did a number 
of estimable ladies outside the office. 

In a little over two years Miss Libbey has received 
50,000 letters asking advice, and if you could have 
read the letters, as I did, not all, but hundreds, you 
would have felt as I did, that she was, to use that 
trite saying, “filling a long felt want.” They were 
from lonely human beings with human problems. 


* Over two hundred young women have written and 


acknowledged that her words of warning saved them 
from taking the irretrievable false step which ofter 
confronts the friendless girl in a large city. Almost 
as many have testified that she has prevented the 
wrecking of homes in a divorce court. Several 
hundreds of her readers have written her that she 
saved them from the folly of an elopement which 
would have been accursed. Other hundreds have 
written that she straightened out the kinks in their 
affairs, and sent wedding invitations or announce- 
ments with thanks to her that they are established 
happily. 

The precise, horror-stricken persons who stood 
aghast at this excursion into the realms of soul states 
and tender emotions long ago resumed the placidity 
of their ways. Sternly critical persons fave for- 
gotten their dismay. And Miss Libbey goes ahead 
doing good and making readers—readers who will 
stick because they have a real reason for so doing. 

But Laura Jean Libbey’s mail, enormous as it is, 
forms only a part of the flood of letters from our 
readers. We advertise to the women of Chicago 





“What Shall I Do? Ask The Tribune.” And if you 
could see the thirty-five hundred letters a week that 
pour into the office, all asking questions, you would 
realize that the furnishing of news is but a small part 
of the province of a newspaper. 

The most interesting thing is feminine beauty, if 
one may judge by the number of letters received. 
Miss Russell gets a mail sometimes reaching two 
hundred letters a day, and she teaches in her printed 
form replies as well as in her daily articles that the 
soul’s thoughts affect the body; that ugly thoughts 
will ruin any beauty, and in her advice for the repair- 
ing of the damages of time and nature she advises 
against the use of cosmetics and preaches the doctrine 
that cleanliness of body and mind is next to godliness 
and is beauty’s most efficient handmaiden. 

“‘Marion Harland’s Helping Hand”’ is a depart- 
ment through which a great exchange is conducted 
reaching from coast to coast. Actually hundreds 
of articles discarded by those who no longer need 
them, have been sent to those who do, and not only 
have a dozen encyclopedias been given to those who 
need them but half a dozen typewriters and one 
piano have found places where they would be of real 
value. Over a dozen orphans have found homes 
through her efforts. Mrs. Harland has three secre- 
taries, and together they sort the applications from 
those who want and the offers from those who have 
and use their best efforts that the helping hand shall 
be extended to those deserving. 

Queer work, the old time editor would think. 
But it is real work. 

The letters that we receive developed the fact that 
thousands of women were worrying as to how to add 
a few dollars to their income while staying at home 
doing the housework. That revealed a condition 
needing a remedy. So we started a department in 
the Sunday paper to help solve the problem, offering 
a cash prize for each acceptable suggestion as to how 
to earn money at home. Those who knew shared 
their knowledge with those who needed the informa- 
tion. That is one of the pleasant aspects of this kind 
of newspaper making. When this department had 
been running for a few months, we found that several 
hundred women, by utilizing the suggestions we 
printed, had added to their incomes and in some 
cases had been enabled to start in business. We then 
published and gave away free of cost on request by 
mail twenty thousand little booklets called, “‘One 
Hundred Ways to Earn Money at Home.” From 
these suggestions and others that we publish daily 
we have been told that other hundreds of women 
have been materially aided in life’s battle. 

Our latest department is called ‘‘How to Fight the 
Increased Cost of Living.’’ Here daily we preach the 
lessons of real economy and try to make each dollar 
do more work for the housewife than it has been in 
the habit of doing. The four hundred letters we 
receive each week show the keen appreciation of our 
efforts. Here again we utilize the knowledge of 
experienced housekeepers for the benefit of those 
who have not learned the art of thrift and economy. 

And in another attempt to be of interest and profit 
to our readers and to strengthen the hold which we 
gain by being of real service to them, we have sent 
Jane Eddington, a former dean of a woman’s college 
and an expert in dietetics as well as cookery, to 
travel abroad and garner from the cooks and house- 
wives of Europe such tasty and thrifty recipes as 
will be suitable for use by American women to the 
improvement of the stomachs of their families and 
the profit of their purses. 

One of the strongest proofs that we have that 
these features are valued by our readers is that 
hundreds cut them out day by day and preserve 
them in scrapbooks. When we learned of the demand 
we responded to it and now we are selling at approx- 
imate cost one hundred scrapbooks a day for the 
purpose of preserving these articles. 

All of this is a part of the new idea of the newspaper, 
which is that a newspaper must be of service to its 
readers. 

For years The Tribune has declined annually 
$200,000 or more which it could have if it would 
print patent medicine and disreputable medical 
advertising. This was a matter of conscience—a 
dislike for dirty dollars. Duty pointed out the fact 
that it was not only right to stop people from spend- 
ing money for nostrums generally useless and often- 
times dangerous, but it was essential that we do 
what we could to keep them in health. So we en- 
gaged Dr. Evans, formerly Health Commissioner of 
the City of Chicago, and President of the American 


Medical Association, to act as Health Editor. He 
does not prescribe but daily he talks on the text 
“How to Keep Well.” This was an innovation 
which has been followed by several metropolitan 
papers and today the medical papers of the country 
are crusading for ‘Medical Editors’ in daily 
newspapers. 

This whole idea of ‘‘ Personal Service” is epito- 
mized in the title of the last department of which I 
will speak —‘‘The Friend of the People.” This is 
where the citizen with the grievance files his com- 
plaint—the lion’s mouth of today. Here come the 
simple annals of a broken sidewalk, street lamps that 
fail to light the way, insanitary alleys, unlighted 
halls in tenement houses, uncollected garbage, 
inattention on the part of public officials or servants 
of a public service corporation, the petty burdens of 
the poor and the uninfluential. The number of the 
small wrongs that afflict the citizens of a community 
is equaled only by the lack of success that attends 
the ordinary man in his efforts to secure redress. But 
it would astonish you to observe the celerity with 
which “‘ The Friend of the People”’ secures results. 

I believe suppression of news is more of a wrong 
than the printing of a piece of news that possibly 
might better not have been written. By improper 
suppression a newspaper sells its soul and betrays its 
readers. To my mind it is the high treason of 
journalism. No paper that permits its advertisers 
or the personal, social, and financial friends of its 
editor to control or taint its news and editorial 
columns ever has become a big newspaper, a success- 
ful newspaper, or a newspaper that is respected by 
the people. The man in the street instinctively 
senses this sort of treason and he punishes. In the 
past there have been notorious examples of papers 
owned and controlled by politicians and the pred- 
atory powers. Some are dead, others have changed 
hands, and those that remain are leeches on the 
money bags that gave them birth and furnished the 
sustenance to keep them alive. 

The sneering belief expressed by so many that 
advertisers have a mortgage on the editorial columns 
of all newspapers is not true. There are free men and 
there are slaves in our business as there are in all 
lines of effort. The newspaper field is not inhabited 
solely by saints, neither has any other profession a 
monopoly of the pure in heart. There are black sheep 
in every flock. The average of honesty in the news- 
paper business will compare favorably with that in 
any other trade or profession. It should. It should 
be higher. We who sit as censors should be like 
Cesar’s wife. We who seek to lead the public should 
take heed to our own footsteps. We who preach 
should practice. Our ethical purposes should be 
high, our vision clear and unbiased. The man who 
thinks he can betray his readers, the man who thinks 
he can let dollars supersede duty, the man who 
thinks he can let private interest dictate his policy — 
and doing these things secretly imagines that he can 
pose as a leader of public opinion, an exponent of 
right and honesty — is fooling himself, not the public. 
The public is canny and its eye teeth are getting 
sharper every minute. The day of invisible govern- 
ment in the newspaper world, as in the political 
world, is vanishing.”’ 


I IN these and similar principles are to be 
found the reasons why The Tribune 
- has more readers in Chicago proper 

than the three other morning papers 
combined, and why it prints nearly as much 
advertising as the three other morning papers 
combined. The purpose of this advertise- 
ment is to seek the same reputation among 
all the national advertisers of the United 
States that we now enjoy among such of 
them as have already used our columns, 
and among our own local houses, many of 
whom have built up their present reputa- 
tions solely through the use of advertising 
in The Tribune. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
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The Girl Next Door 





By Charles Belmont Davis 


NOVEL type of modern hero 

is ‘‘Grouch’’ Gilroy. Two pas- 
sions rule him—one his affection for 
the leading lady, the other his hunger 
for publicity for the ‘“‘show.” And 
when the troupe plays Greenville, 
the home town of the handsome 
leading man—don’t think you can 
guess what happened, for you can’t! 


T WAS “Grouch” Gilroy, the advance agent, who 

discovered Marjorie Esmond. The season was al- 

most at an end, and Gilroy found himself in a 

small Middle West town, feeling rather badly 
after too many late nights. He had spent his week’s 
salary, and he was thoroughly annoyed at his futile 
efforts to arouse the slightest enthusiasm either on the 
part of the local press or of the public in the attrac- 
tion he represented. After a two hours’ desultory 
and perfectly useless conversation with the man in 
the box office of the theatre at which his company was 
to play three days later, he wandered into the audi- 
torium, where he found a musical comedy dragging 
out its weary length. For some time he gazed list- 
lessly at the dull anties of the two comedians and a 
raucous-voiced soubrette. A love duet between the 
leading woman and her lieutenant lover only made the 
advance agent wince the more and hang on to the 
plush balustrade in the rear of the orchestra as if it 
had been the rail of a foundering derelict. 

When the chorus flocked in and danced their way 
slowly toward the footlights, Gilroy 
gratuitously, and in a voice that all 
the neighboring audience could hear, ex- 
pressed his malignant disapproval. 


ND then from out of the mass of 
hard, overpainted, grinning masks 
on the stage, one face burned its 

way through his tired, dulled brain as 
a hot noonday sun will sometimes burn 
its way through a lifting fog. 

“Oh, Lord, what a girl!” he muttered. 
And among that crowd of jaded chorus 
girls Marjorie Esmond, in truth, shone 
like a frail poppy born by some whim 
of nature in a field of gross weeds. A 
moment later the advance agent was in 
a stage box studying the girl at close 


range, and the longer he looked at the delicate, oval 
face, the honest eyes, and listened to the clear voice 
that rose so easily above the others, the more he won- 
dered, because from long experience Gilroy knew that 
miracles are as uncommon to stageland as they are to 
the big world outside. 

When the performance was over, he was waiting for 
the girl on the stage, and for five minutes the lanky 
young man with the pasty, anemic face talked to her 
with an argumentative sincerity that she had never 
encountered before, certainly never before in her 
career on the stage. After Gilroy had left her, the 
manager of the company met him near the stage door, 
and as he passed nudged him genially in the ribs. 

“Making a date, eh?” he leered. “Oh, you advance 
agents! Glad you like her. Marjorie’s a little too 
quiet for our bunch.” Gilroy’s gray, dull eyes and 
thin, bloodless lips broke into the semblance of a 
smile. 

“Really,” he said, “I do like her, and between you 
and me, I was making a date with her.” 


HEN he loitered slowly out of the stage door, 

I hurried as fast as he could to the nearest tele- 

graph station, and wired Britt, his manager, 
who was with the company in Chicago, to come on at 
once and see what every manager in America had 
been looking for for the last fifteen years—the Maude 
Adams of musical comedy. 

“Grouch” Gilroy had received his unhappy sobriquet 
because it was thoroughly deserved. He was born a 
pessimist; had so far made no effort to rectify this 
error of his birth, and the silver lining to any cloud 
had yet to come within his vision. Therefore, when 
Ogden Britt received his advance agent’s message he 
left Chicago by the first train that would take him to 





the town of Gilroy’s discovery. The next night the 
very prominent New York manager sat in a very in- 
conspicuous seat in the balcony, and with alert, expert 
eyes watched the stage work of Marjorie Esmond. An 
hour after the performance was over he was on his 
way back to Chicago with a contract that bound Gil- 
roy’s “find” to him for the greater part of her natural 
life. 

From this point on the theatrical career of Mar- 
jorie Esmond was of that meteoric type which can 
hardly be classed as a type at all, so extremely uncom- 
mon are its instances. It was one of those cases of 
the woman star that helps only the individual, creates 
bitter jealousy among her less fortunate sisters in art, 
and incites many young women, who are infinitely 
better fitted by madcap nature to rock a cradle or 
dust furniture, to seek similar histrionic fame. But 
“Grouch” Gilroy’s judgment was early and easily 
proved to be thoroughly sound, and, although he 
reaped none of the material benefits, he was as satis- 
fied with the result—and so presumably was Ogden 
sritt—as if he had discovered the North or South 
Pole or the hidden treasures of Captain Kidd. 

Within the next three months there was a musical 
comedy built from Viennese timber, torn down, rebuilt, 
and finally produced, all to the purpose of exposing 
the innate charm and the acquired arts of Marjorie 
Esmond. Following a short, strenuous road tour and 
ceaseless rehearsals, the play ar Miss Esmond, or 
rather, Miss Esmond and the play, me into their 
own on Broadway. Her success was instantaneous 
and complete, and if there were any visitors to New 
York who were unacquainted with these facts there 
were innumerable electric signs, billboards, and. news- 
paper advertisements to inform them. Unfortunately, 
in New York there is no Queen of the Carnival or au- 
thorized Toast of the Town. If cynical 
New York had time for such unremu- 
nerative social pleasantries, Marjorie 
would have as surely been offered both 
positions as she so surely would have 
refused them. 


OR the ensuing six months no prop- 
i) erly chaperoned theatre party con- 

sidered going elsewhere than to the 
playhouse where Marjorie was perform- 
ing, and for the first time the young men 
who. go to properly chaperoned theatre 
parties were as glad to go again and 
again to the same play as were their 
young women friends. These same emi- 
nently respectable young women made 
all kinds of efforts, varying from polite 








to frantic, to 
young men 
efforts to add her presence to their formal 


their teas, and the 
their constant 


Marjorie at 
energetic in 


have 
were equally 
luncheon 
or less formal supper parties, but to the infinite dis 
star “went 


gust of her manager, his most successful 


nowhere.” Tresumably she did have somewhere to 


go where she could sleep and eat and rest when she 


was not on the stage. However, beyond the fact that 


there was such a spot, and that Ogden Britt and the 
its telephone 
theatre, as 


number, the rest 


well as 


stage manager knew 


of the people employed at the 
the world 


outside, were 


wholly ignorant as to bow 
Marjorie spent her days. 
On the occasional visits 


which she paid to Britt at 
his office, the young man- 
ager would invariably sug- 
gest that she show the pub- 
lic that she just as 
beautiful off the stage as 
she was on it, and, in addi- 
tion to this, was possessed 
of the same infinite charm. 

“Just go about a bit,” he 
urged, “and let them see 
that you are a regular girl 
with human instincts and 
a wonderful dresser on and 
off, and that you wear 
paradise in your hats and 
glistening gloves on your 
ringless fingers. Now they 
think you're a sort of lady 
hermit, and probably say 
that you eat with a 
knife and asparagus with 
a tablespoon. Or maybe 
again they say that you're 
nursing a husband 
blind and feeble-minded.” 


UT to all Britt's plead- 
B ings Marjorie would 

only smile and dare 
him to get out her contract 
and show her the clause in 
which she was compelled 
to appear at the functions 


was 


peas 


who is 


of the truly rich or the 
socially prominent. And 
when he would cheerfully 


refuse, Marjorie 
claimed that it was because 
he was ashamed to look a 
contract in the 
which he had taken 
an outrageous advantage 
of an ignorant chorus girl 
and had bound up her 
theatrical career for years 
and years in red tape which 
no lawyer could 
hope to cut or unbind. As 
Marjorie continued to have 
her own way, it was thus 
as a recluse that she finished her first year as a 
successful star. And then, and without leaving her ad- 
New York for a 

¢ 


ARJORIE dropped intoa seat far back in the dark 
M auditorium, and with half-closed eyes gazed list 

lessly at the chattering actors standing in little 
groups about the bare, ugly stage. It was very hot 
hot even for an August day in New York 
journey in the stuffyscrowded train from the little sea 
side village where she had spent the summer had left 
the girl star of “The Maid of Mirth” company completely 
wilted and very forlorn. It was the first rehearsal of 
the season, and Marjorie knew that there would be 
little or no work and that the “eall” would 
probably result only in a purely social reunion. The 
ladies would greet each other enthusiastically and ad 
mire each other's tanned and blistered complexions, and 
the men would swap fish stories and kindred tales of the 
Indeed, it was only her 


always 


face in 
such 


possibly 


dress, she left well-earned vacation. 


very 


and the long 


done, 


adventures of their holidays. 
inexperience and a certain youthful desire always to 
try to do the right and civil thing to the rest of the 
company that had induced her to leave the 
breezes of the seaside resort for the baked, unlovels 
city. But, for the moment, she felt even too tired to 
greet her fellow Sunk deep in the crash 
covered chair with her head resting against the iron 
back, she watched them slapping one another on the 
shoulders, embracing, kissing, and waving excitedly to 
old friends across the half-lighted stage. 

“What children!” she sighed, “what children!” 

And she was quite right, for they were like a lot 
happy in the days of their vaca 
happy in the prospect of a whole 
before them, even if they 


cool 


players. 


of happy children 
tion just 
season’s engagement 
to spend it on “the road.” 
“Gypsies,” said Marjorie, half aloud; 
She pulled herself to her feet and, smoothing her 
hair over her damp forehead, groped her way along 


passed ; 
were 


“still gypsies.” 





the dark passage back of the boxes, and at last found 


herself on the crowded stage For a moment the 
actors were so busy with their gossip that they did not 
see the newcomer, and the little figure in the simple 
white dress stood waiting patiently until she should 
be recognized. And then Paxton, the second comedian, 
who had never before dared to call her anything but 
Miss Esmond, or Lady Governor, shouted: “Why, bless 
my eyes, it's Marjorie, our Marjorie!" 

And then the riot Marjorie ripped off her 


gloves and threw out her hands to the men, but the 


began. 


** But promise me, Grouch,’’ and her voice scarce- 
ly rose above a whisper, ‘‘promise me always to 
be kind and good to me, won’t you, Grouch?’’ 


that is, with the exception of the new girls 


close in their arms and kissed her over and 


women 

held her 

over again on her 
The enthusiasm of the greeting was 


sunburned, pretty cheeks. 

as noisy as it 
was simple and sincere, for during the long season just 
passed that they had spent together in New York the 
girl star had done much to make herself loved by the 
people who had 
friendly aid she had given more credit for the success 
of the play than was perhaps their due. There are 
some stars who consider it the best policy, even if 


worked at her side, and to whose 


against their natural instincts, to hold themselves aloof 


Marjorie, whatever her in 
the part in this way. 


from their fellows, but 
stincts, did not choose to play 


BOUT her were men and women, many of them 
A well advanced in years, ripe in knowledge and 
the art of acting, as well as in the best traditions 

of the stage, but yet whom the goddess of success had 
never yet seen fit to touch with her magic wings. To 
them Marjorie had gone for aid, whether she needed it 
or not, and thus had won them to her for all time. 
She had stolen away the rancor and the envy from 
their narrow, jealous souls, and in their place had 
left only love and a certain kind of blind adoration for 
the girl who had been born with the greatest of all 
gifts—a thing called charm and the ability to throw it 
across the footlights straight into the hearts of her 
audience. And so everyone in the company, from the 
oldest wardrobe mistress to the youngest member of 
the eight Tommy dancers, had mothered Marjorie. 
That is, so long as she was in the theatre—the rela- 
tionship so far had never gone beyond the stage door. 
The first “call” turned out to be just what Mar- 
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jorie had expected it to be—a mere social gathering, a 


renewal of old friendships, and a call for a real re 
hearsal at ten o’clock the next morning It was just 
us she was leaving the stage that “Grouch” Gilroy 
came slouching toward her and held out both his 


hands. The smile on his lips she had never seen be 
fore and was not at all in keeping with his reputation. 

“Congratulate me,” he said. “They've promoted me 
for discovering you. I'm going with the show. Not 
ahead of it, mind you, but with it. I'm a manager.” 

Marjorie took one of his big hands between her own 
hard. The company had 
through the and 


and pressed it 


disappeared 


little ones 
gradually 
they were quite alone. 

“I'm so glad,” she said; “and now that you’re my 
regular manager, could you advance me a slight loan 
until pay day? That's my idea of a real manager.” 

Gilroy put his hand deep in his trousers pocket and 


stage door 


pulled out a few nickels and pennies. 

“That's the kind of manager I am,” he laughed. 
“Do you see that queen of a blonde show girl just 
going out the stage door? Well, her first name is Vera, 
and I'll bet she gives a dollar to a newsboy for an 
evening paper and calls the head waiters at Louis 
Martin’s by their first names, so I told her I was her 
manager and asked her if she would start the season 
right and ask me to lunch.” 

“Well?” said Marjorie. 

“Well, she just looked at my old blue flannel suit 
and my old russet shoes and sniffed, and then the sniff 
turned slowly into a loud guffaw—something, I should 
imagine, the way a giraffe would sneeze. I think she’s 
laughing yet. Miss Esmond, would you care to take 
your manager to lunch?” 

“T would not,” said Marjorie promptly, “but I won't 


laugh until I get outside. Good day, Mr. Manager.” 


ILROY shook his head and swung about on his heel, 
{; “You're a pretty stony-hearted lot, you musical 

comedy actors,” he mumbled, and then, turning 
suddenly back to Marjorie and shaking his finger at 
her with a great mock “But 
don't forget,” he threatened, “I am still your manager, 
and there’s a ten o'clock rehearsal to-morrow morning, 


show of seriousness : 


and that goes for the pony ballet and the lady star.” 
He made a grimace and turned away, and as he did 
so a young man, who was to play a small part, and 
who was one of the few new recruits to the company, 
blocked his way. 
“T beg your pardon 
with which 
“but will you please introduce me to 
I'm so pained to trouble you, but this 


I'm sorry,” said the young man 


an apology the youth’s manner in no 


way coincided 
Miss Esmond? 
is really the first opportunity 

He spoke in the pleasant, well-modulated voice of the 
far South, but well fail to over 
hear the young man’s words, and so she turned back, 


I've had.” 
Marjorie could not 


but Gilroy chose to regard the newcomer'’s request as 


unusual and and with an expression of 


thorough disapproval, continued to look him over from 


unnecessary, 


the soles of his well-varnished shoes to the crown of 
his good-looking head. 

“My name,” said the young man quite unabashed, “is 
Shirley—Robert Shirley.” 

“Is it?’ remarked Gilroy, but what he was going to 
add will never be known, because Marjorie suddenly 
She held out her hand 
over it, and 


came to the stranger's rescue. 
to him, and the young man bowed low 
then, looking up, smiled into her smiling, pretty eyes. 

“I’m glad to know you, Mr. Shirley,” she said, “and 
I'm glad that you are going to be with us.” 
In answer Shirley bowed still lower over the hand 
he still held and muttered some words which Gilroy 
did not quite catch, but which sounded something like 
“a gift for which he had waited with all the unreason 


ing eagerness of a child.” 


ND then Gilroy, for some reason which he could 
A not explain, either at the time or afterward, 
found himself backing away as if he were trying 

to get the picture of Marjorie and the young man more 
in his mental and physical focus. When he had got 
the proper perspective, he found that he no longer 
resented the intrusion of the young man. After all, it 
seemed to him now but quite right and proper that 
they should be standing and chatting there on the bare 
stage, looking straightforwardly into each other's eyes 
just as if they were the oldest and best of friends. 
Once more Gilroy squinted at the young man, from the 
soles of his russet 
shoes to the hair of 
looking 


without 


his good 
head, and 
a moment’s hesita- 
tion decided that 
his second point of 
view unques- 
tionably the _ true 
one, and that never 


was 


had he met with 
anyone just like 
Mr. Robert Shirley 
in the show busi- 
ness before. His 





(Continued on page 26) 
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“Sunshine George ” 
Boston 





HE THIRD in the series of the 

Real Life Stories of ‘* Everyday 
Americans’’— its subject, a smiling, 
blue-eyed Yankee, George W. Coleman, 
who is doing an uncommon job in a 
most uncommon way. He is the leader 
of the famous Ford Hall meetings in 
Boston; he is president of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America; 
and he is the other fellow’s friend. 





LORGE W. COLEMAN is the idol of his world, 
He does not make money, but friends. Vhysi 
cally he is like Zacchieus, short of stature; 
characterly he is as tall as Goliath, aborigi 

nally he is just an up-to-date New England Baptist 

He wouldn't take a drink, he wouldn't smoke 

a cigarette, he wouldn't use an unsterilized word nor 

tell an infected story In fact, if Thomas Drier of 

Cambridge. who writes advertising philosophy for 


deacon. 


America, should cutalogue the purely negative virtues 
of Coleman, with the same skill that he sets down his 
positive ones, some people who think a man has to be 
tainted to be interesting would immediately convince 
themselves that Coleman was just the most boresome 
possibility in all America 

Coleman is as attractive as a ripe red apple. Men 
gather about him like flies round a sirup jar. They 
hum and buzz and slap him on the shoulders, and 


But they would be wrong 


laugh and chuckle and admire—and follow! Let us 
write that particular attribute in italies—they fol 
capitalize it, frame it in fire 
works, touch off the fuse. blaze the letters against 


low '—black-face it, 


the sks men follow Coleman 


Boston Felt Him First 


UITE naturally it was his native city that felt 
O him first. One of the early advertising clubs of 

America was organized in Boston. It limped along 
through the vears with some fair breezes and some 
winds that were foul until, about 1904, the feeling that 
there was too much tacking and vawing obtruded itself 
upon some of the more serious-minded members. They 
felt if the club was to realize its possibilities and furnish 
the proper leadership in the way of ideals for the ad 
vertising craft of New England, they must tighten 
sail and put some Christopher Columbus type at the 
helm who would clew a careful course. For this 
helmsman they hit upon George W. 
man at the time was publisher of the “Christian en 


deavor World.” a weekly religious journal for young 
people, having a wide but closely stratified circulation. 
Certainly this seemed a strange place for the adver 
tising men of a city like Boston to turn for leader 
ship: and Coleman, if you will stop and look at him 
more Closely, seems rather a strange man to whom 
to have turned. He was an awfully nice, clean young 
fellow with what you might mislead yourself into 
calling a vegetarian disposition. He was Sunday-school 
bred. He even found his wife in his Sunday-school 


Class. He was an altruist. Having rare business 
genius, he deliberately refused to become rich. He 


had a chance to be one of the leaders in what is to-day 
the greatest shoe manufacturing company in America. 
The plans were worked out, the contracts were read) 
to sign. 


day. He had imagination enough and faith enough to 


Coleman would have been a rich man to 


see the possibilities just as clearly perhaps as any of 
his associates. But he didn’t sign. He couldn't bring 
himself to buckle on the harness of business devotion 
to the necessary extent. He wanted to be free to be 
come the errand boy of whatever cause of humanity 
commanded his attention at the moment. Yet Cole 
Mian Was by no means the prune-eating, milk-swigging. 
molly-coddling sort. His veins were full of red pepper. 
His small body was swollen with inexhaustible en 
thusiasims. Only he was an idealist and a humani 
tnrinn. Give him a job with an ideal for a headlight 
and a chance to serve his fellowman as the goal and 
he was off to a flying start. 

And it was to this man that the ad. men of Boston 
came in 1909, saying: “You are the only man we can 
all agree upon to lead us in this new, big enterprise.” 

Coleman accepted. 

In the Boston Ad, Club—or the Vilgrim Publicity 
Association, as they call it now, he saw a chance to 
unify scattered moral and intellectual forces of great 
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Coleman is as attractive as a ripe red apple. Men 


gather about him and laugh and chuckle and follow! 


power, upon a platform of mutual respect, integrity 
of purpose, and cooperation in achievement. Cole 
man’s first gift is that he likes people. He liked these 
advertising men immensely, and by the well-known 
“Mary-loves-the-lamb-you-know” principle the adver 
tising men liked him. His reelection to the presi 
dency became a foregone conclusion. Also the history 
of the club became like that of Kipling’s ship that 
found herself. From wandering aimlessly, almost 
piratically, it began to carry legitimate cargo of large 
tonnage. It became a thing with brains and a heart. 


Travel and Conquest 
N COURSE of time the Associated Advertising 
| Clubs of America held an annual convention in 

Boston and were so impressed by the qualities of 
Coleman that they insisted upon electing him presi 
dent, notwithstanding that he and his friends pro 
tested that it was an unheard-of thing to choose the 
president from the convention cit) 

The new president in his first vear traveled widely, 
making unnumbered addresses, pouring his enthusi 
asm, his optimism, and his stiffening moral purpose 
into clubs all over the country The convention of 
1912 went to Dallas, and among other things it re 
elected Coleman. The energetic Bostonian had his 
second wind by this time and was going faster than 
ever. In the eight months he had traveled 32.000 
miles, and he wound up at the convention with 
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a feeling that he was beginning to like the work. 
There were many spectacular features of this Dallas 
convention. There was an automobile parade with 
seventeen hundred cars in line. There was an al fresco 
luncheon at the Country Club attended by five thou 
sand people. There was a cattello barbecue at Fair 
Park—cattello, if you do not remember, being a blend 
on the hoof of buffalo meat and Texas beef. But no 
matter where the convention went or what it did, it 
Was continually breaking out in ovations to President 
Coleman. On Thursday night they deliberately gave 
The occasion was 
It is whispered that Dallas lav- 
ished $8,000 upon this entertainment alone. 

The convention as a whole was a great success, and 
they gave the glory to George. When the gathering 
broke up the whole State demanded to see him. His 
progress from point to point was a triumphal jour- 
ney. Waco, on one of his preconvention trips, sent 


themselves over to honoring him. 
a reception and ball. 


a telegraphic invitation signed by half the town. 
Coleman graciously regretted that on account of the 
time-table he could not accept and keep his other ap 
pointments. Waco promptly came across with’ a 
special train. To show that the cost of a special 
didn’t hurt, they stood Coleman upon the coweatcher 
and took his picture with Wacoans swarming all over 
the engine from cab roof to coupling bar. At San 
Antonio, the “Express.” a newspaper, went the limit 
with “La Cena Mexicana.” which, being interpreted, 
The menu cover 
pietured Coleman in boots, spurs, and sombrero, wear 


means a Mexican supper, in his honor. 


ing the scarlet sash and the green and gilt jacket of 
the vaquero on a festal day. 


The Eloquence of His Laughter 


OW, we must admit that nothing anyone tells 
N you of what Coleman has said or done for the 
advertising cause seems quite to justify or 
explain all this outpouring of spontaneous affection. 
The explanation must be that Coleman is himself 
one of the most likable men in the world. He is an 
unusual complication of character traits. His purpose 
is high and steadfastly determined. As a presiding 
officer he is singularly fair. In personal contact he 
appears always in a state of crackling good humor. 
Tell him a funny story and he laughs. Hit him in the 
eye and he laughs: oppose him, abuse him, misrepre 
sent him, or generally disagree with him, and he 
langhs. And his laughter is no toneless New England 
cackle either. It is a series of accelerating explosions 
that sound like the sneeze of a metorcycle. You won- 
der how so large a mirth can break out of a man of 
ordinary size. But with it all the man carries that per- 
sistent, dogged intention to find out the best way and 
then to get it. He is great 
for gathering advice. Once the way is determined, 
however—look out! Coleman is going through on that 
line if it consumes the entire heated period. 
By all odds the biggest and most important thing 
Coleman has done has been the Ford Hall meetings. 


He takes much counsel 


Compared to this, any service to the cause of adve1 
tising is only so much water over the dam. The Ford 
Hall enterprise has taxed Coleman's abilities to the 
limit: and its success has given him an enduring fame 
with his generation. It comes near to being the most 
conspicuous single contribution so far in this new 
century toward social salvation in America. It has 
enshrined Coleman in the hearts of thousands of 
Through it. the man-—his spirit of 
optimism, his sense of fairness, bis air of wholesome- 
hess and good cheer, his spirituality 


humble people. 


has become the 
living realizable ideal to those same thousands. 
Through this one man’s leadership light, and hope, and 
the power to move forward, have penetrated to the 
smothering masses of the socially submerged in Boston. 

Daniel S. Ford, a Baptist, was the owner of the 
“Youth’s Companion.” In his will he left something 
like $1,000,000 to be devoted to the interests of the 
working people under the administration of the Bos- 
ton Baptist Social Union. With this sum of money 
a site was purchased and an oflice building erected 
on Beacon Hill, opposite the State House. In the 
building was a beautiful auditorium (seating a thou 
sand people) which was not being used on Sundays. 
Having a kinship for humanity, and a disposition to 
look on both sides of the shield, Coleman saw with 
his mind’s eye not only all the people who worshiped 
weekly in the churches of Boston, but all the others 
who never went near a church from one year’s end 
to another. He had a notion that the unchurched 
were not so different from the somewhat overchurched. 
He wondered if they wouldn't like a place to go on 








Sunday night where they could hear good music and 
inspiring addresses; where their poverty-cramped and 
labor-sapped minds could have a chance to drink in 
inspiration and expand under the warmth of mutual 
association and enlarging ideas. 

The Sunday night meetings at Cooper Union in New 
York City were, of course, his inspiration. Every time 
he found himself in New York on Sunday he went 
down to Cooper Union, wedged himself into that heter- 
ogeneous mass of humanity, and felt the beat of its 
heart and the swelling of its soul. Each time he got 
more enthusiasm for the possibilities of those vacant 
chairs in Ford Hall. 


At length Coleman began to urge the committeess 


of the Boston Baptist Social Union, which were cus- 
todians both of the building and of the funds, to give 
him the hall and $500 for an experimental course of 
six meetings. Although he is 


see a line forming two abreast, starting at both doors, 
almost completely around the block—waiting impa- 
tiently for the hall to open. 

One-third of the audience will be Jewish, but ad- 
herents of every faith under Heaven, as well as those 
who proudly boast of no faith, will be found in the 
seats. Greek and Roman, bond and free, barbarian 
and Seythian, Elamite and Yankee, the Mesopotamian 
and the Boston street Arab, the socialist and the 
anarchist, the man who works with his hands and 
the man who seems not to work at all, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, are all represented. 
One-fourth ut least of any meeting will be women. 
The great majority are foreigners—Americans in the 
making—to put ourselves more tactfully. 

These people are very fond of music, and have dis- 
criminating taste, so that Mr. Coleman and his co- 
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his audience critically, and well he may. It is not 
a Seotch audience, nor yet a Canadian, nor even an 
American one. It has a distinctly foreign look. The 
shapes of the faces, the contour of the heads, the un 
likeness of the man in the first seat to his next pew 
neighbor, and the unlikeness of the first tier of faces 
to the next tier of faces, the unlikeness of the women 
to each other, the contrasts in headgear and style of 
dress, the differing stages of intellectual development, 
the varying faces—here a British face and there a 
Russian, here a German and there a Slav, here a Jew 
to Boston born, and yonder one who it is quite evi 
dent cannot understand English, yet whose face is all 
eagerness to comprehend. The foreign element in the 
audience is quite generally of small stature. Their 
appearance speaks of cramped, starved lives. Mac- 
donald towers before them like a giant. He begins 

to speak. He does not talk 





himself chairman of the com- 


down to them. His theme is 
world peace. He is talking to 





mittee that controls the in- 
come, he had trouble in gain- 


a world audience. All the 





ing bis request. These men 
were all his lifelong friends, 
but most of them could not 
understand his plan, could not 
see how they would be carry- 
ing out the wish of Mr. Ford 
in opening his doors and pour- 
ing out his money for a Sun- 
day night meeting that was 
not conventionally religious. 
Coleman’s idea was to appeal 
only to the unchurched. If 
people had a church home, if 
they were accustomed to go 
to church, they were not 
wanted at Ford Hall. Further- 
more, the framework of the 
meeting was to be absolutely 
without the accustomed re- 
ligious note. Speakers, how- 
ever, were to be allowed to 
deliver their message, what- 
ever it might be, and the right 
of the audience to question 
any speaker upon any point 
of his address was to be free- 
ly guaranteed. The proposal, 
in many respects revolution- 
ary, seemed like giving away 
everything for which the Bap- 
tists and Mr. Ford had stood. 


Ford Hall’s Beginning 


ET there was Smiling 
¥ George, his brow puck- 

ered into a little frown, 
his blue eyes full of appeal, 
with that little throaty explo- 
sive which comes into his voice 
when excited—talking and 
pleading and arguing—until 
they just had to give in to 
him. But the consent was 
granted reluctantly and with 
no promise beyond the first 
six meetings. That was in 
the spring of 1908S. 

Coleman sat up nights with’ 
his new project. He is a 
master of publicity, and he 
poured it out liberally and 











in the right places, notwith- 
standing which only 150 peo- 
ple were in the hall the first 
night. 

This audience was not only 





Saturday Night in the Old Town 


races are before him. It is 
quickly apparent that he is 
addressing well-read minds. 
No historical allusion is 
missed. It is a thinking au- 
dience, capable of reasoning 
and insistent upon being rea- 
soned with. The more closely 
the joints of the speaker’s 
logic are fitted,the more close- 
ly they follow him. The au- 
dience, despite its cosmopoli- 
tan character, is keenly 
American in its quick appre- 
ciation of humor and the 
alertness with which it fol- 
lows the speaker in his Celtic 
and, therefore, somewhat 
whimsical flashes of light on 
the far boundaries of his topic. 
Rounded periods, sharp sal- 
lies, occasional apostrophes, 
are greeted with salvos of 
hand clapping. Dr. Macdon- 
ald is at his-best. Finally, 
under the stimulus of this 
very sympathetic and keenly 
appreciative crowd of hearers, 
he seems to become better 
than his best. After speaking 
for an hour he sits down, to 
be greeted by round after 
round of applause, to which 
he is compelled to rise and 
respond with many bows. 


The Audience’s Turn 


, ] SHEY sing a hymn, se- 
lected carefully to ex- 
press only the simplest 

and, therefore, most widely 
accepted religious ideas, after 
which the real Ford Hall 
meeting begins—that is, the 
mecting’s part of the meeting, 
the questionaire, conducted by 
the audience. 

These questionaires are the 
secret of the success and 
power of these Sunday-night 
gatherings. They not only 











afford an opportunity for in- 
struction, but for self-expres- 
sion. The audience is not 
merely gathered and lectured 
at. Every man can get a hear- 








small—it was suspicious. 
That, indeed, accounted for 





ing. Each has an opportunity 
to ask the speaker whatever 








its smallness. A trap had 

been feared, some scheme to preach Christianity to 
Jews, or religion to agnostics. But no conventional 
religion was preached, no psalms were sung, no col- 
lection even was taken. Instead, several straightfor- 
ward addresses were made in a thoughtful manner 
upon a highly profitable theme. 

At the close of the addresses those present were 
invited to ask questions. Every man had a_ respect- 
ful hearing: there was no exhibition of prejudice 
from the platform at least. The questions were put 
uncertainly, sometimes timidly, sometimes with an 
offensive antagonism, but each questioner got as fair 
an answer as could be made. At ten o'clock the 
meeting was dismissed. 

The next Sunday night the audience was larger, 
the interest greater. On the sixth and last Sunday 
night there were about 400 in the hall, an average of 
350 for the whole six meetings. 

The following autumn the meetings were resumed 
and ran through to the middle of April. They have 
continued now for five years with growing power. 
It is no uncommon thing to turn away one or two 
thousand people. The doors are open at seven o'clock. 
Invariably the building is filled within five minutes. 
-assers-by in the dead cold of a winter’s evening will 


laborers are very careful to give them only the best. 
Let me show you a sample meeting. It is on a Sun- 
day night in March. The great hall has filled, floor 
and gallery, almost with the opening of the doors. 
There is a group of guests, perhaps a score in all, 
upon the platform: Coleman is there in conference 
with Dr. J. A. Macdonald of Toronto, who is to speak 
upon “War and the Human Breed.” An elocutionist 
reads “Lil’ Brown Baby.” by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
to the chuckling approval of the audience, especially 
the African part of it. The ’cellist strikes the open- 
ing chords of Massenet’s “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
The audience grows suddenly still, and then rapt. 
Eyes brighten, mouths open, heads reach forward or 
are poised dreymily. The ten hundred have become 
one humanity, and the musician is drawing a bow 
across the strings of that vast multiple heart. When 
the last note is sounded, there is silence for a mo- 
ment and a sigh, followed by hearty applause. It 
is easy to see from the faces that this music is like 
food and drink to souls in whose lives there is not 
much of music. 

Coleman makes the introduction and Dr. Macdonald 
gets up to speak. The tall Scoteh-Canadian, in his 
frock coat, with his canny, Gaelic eyes, is scanning 


question he will. This is the 
most important, the most difficult and delicate feature 
of the meeting. It is in this part of it that Cole- 
man has won the confidence and sympathy of the 
audience most completely. Here his personality, his 
spirit of fairness and sense of justice, have made him 
in a way the shepherd of the whole flock. He stand 
as a buffer between the questioner and the speaker. 
His blue eyes are everywhere; he flits from side to 
side of the platform, bends over and cups his hand 
behind his ear to catch the labored utterance of some 
man who not only has difficulties with his thought 
but difficulties with the enunciation of an alien tongue 
and difficulties through embarrassment in suddenly 
finding himself all alone upon his feet with twelve 
hundred pairs of eyes upon him. But Coleman pa- 
tiently sticks it out with the questioner until his 
meaning is clear. Frequently he grasps 2 man’s ques- 
tion considerably before he has been able to utter it. 
The chairman has, too, a genius for compressing into 
a mere mouthful of words the pith of an interrogatory 
which it has taken the questioner a hundred to frame. 
Having caught the question, he turns and launches 
it at the speaker. Some exceedingly sharp-pointed 
questions are put, and the speaker’s troubles as an ora- 
tor in his first hour are nothing (Concluded on page 22) 
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as any other to deserving to be 
called a statesman is John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi. There are many Senators 
whose names are more frequently in the 
papers, many who are more conspicuous 
on the floor of the Senate, and many who 
have a greater capacity and devotion to 
the drudgery of legislative detail, but none 
who so invariably combine learning and 
original thought in their contributions to 
the debates. Any persou reading the Con- 
gressional Record is conscious when he 
comes to an utterance by Senator Williams 
that the type seems to raise itself above 
the rest of the page. What he says is al- 
ways based on the fundamental philoso- 
phy of government. In a long experience 
of reading the Congressional Record the 
present writer has never seen an utter- 
ance in which Senator Williams appeared 
merely as a partisan. He never states 
merely his own case; he always states the 
other side just as fairly; he never takes a 
dialectic advantage. He has the air of 
putting everything from every side on the 
table, and then sifting about to find the 
combination which is truth. Frequently 
he speaks with deep conviction, but in his 
utterances there is always that which in- 
dicates study of all points of view and 
tolerance even for a point of view which 
he strongly disapproves. Senator Wil- 
liams, for example, knows that free sugar 
means the doom of the sugar-raising in- 
dustry in his own State and in the sugar 
States generally: 

I am perfectly willing to admit that free sugar 
will dismantle every sugar house in the State of 
Louisiana. I know it as well as I know my 
name is John Williams. 

Mr. Williams sees there is tragedy in 
doing this, but he knows where the origi- 
nal blame for the tragedy belongs: 

It is pathetic to me to think that these people 
have been invited to come in and walk in deep 
water on stilts and that when they are now 
asked to walk without stilts they must be 
drowned. 

Senator Williams is sorry for this and 
would have prevented it if he could by a 
reasonable duty. Nevertheless he sees the 
problem not as a present injustice alone; 
he sees the case as a whole, and harks 
back to the underlying economic evil: 

After all, the sugar duty is a special privilege, 
because no man has a God-given or a natural 
right to make money out of an industry of any 
sort except where he can stand upon his two legs 
without legislative help. 

Senator Williams sees the unpleasant 
effects of tariff revision downward, not 
as a primary harm, but as a 
incident of the surgery that is 
sary to cure a long-standing and deep- 
seated economic error. 


necessary 
neces- 


Free Sugar 
NY person whose moral sense has aver 
age acuteness will have no difficulty 
in recognizing which man came out best 
in this colloquy : 

Senator RANSDELL of Louisiana— Is it or 
is it not a fact that when our campaign speakers 
were sent to the Western States they were told 
not to discuss the question of free sugar: and is 
it not a fact that if they had discussed free 


sugar and intimated that we were going to have 
free sugar we would never have carried those 
Western States? 

Senator JAMes of Kentucky—No, sir; I deny 
that the Democratic party is guilty of such du- 
plicity as the Senator suggests. If I believed it 
was, I would withdraw my allegiance from it 
and take my seat upon the other side of the 
chamber. I spoke in the West, and everywhere 
I went I advocated free sugar, and I got more 
applause for free sugar than for any other sched- 
ule which I said we would revise for the relief 
of the American people. 


The Old Table 
N A VERY clever bit of Senatorial 
swordplay, Senator Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska forced Senator William 
Alden Smith of Michigan to put into 
words the extreme standpat position: 

Senator HitrcncocK—I should like to ask the 
Senator whether it is not a fact that we now 
export about ten times as much furniture as we 
import? 

Senator Smita of Michigan—Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Senator HircucockK—Will the Senator kindly 
answer the question? 

Senator Smiru of Michigan—I say that the 
genius of our furniture workers has crowded the 
foreign manufacturer very severely and our 
products do enter into competition in almost 
every country in the world. 

Senator Hircucock—Theun I should like to ask 
the Senator if we are selling, say, six or seven 
million dollars’ worth of furniture made in 
America in other countries in competition with 
those other countries, why is it necessary to 
maintain the present high tariff of 35 per cent? 

Senator Smith was finally cornered into 
saving: 

I am not pleading for any duty on furniture 
at all. 

He then had recourse to the argument 
that under the new tariff there will be less 
demand for furniture in the United States: 

Because in other lines labor will be cut down; 
because labor will be out of employment; be- 
cause laborers will be turned from workingmen 
into wanderers and furniture will be the last 
thing they will buy. 

This is a frank statement of the Chi- 
nese Wall theory of protection. Sena- 
tor Smith wouldn’t have any use for a 
tariff commission. Just put everything 
at 1,000 per cent, and let us all start off 
in an experiment of what Congressman 
Kent calls “boot-strap-aviation.” Senator 
Smith ended the passage at arms with this 
argument: 

They [meaning the consumers] will use the old 
bed and the old chair and the old table in pref- 
erence to new ones until they get a surplus of 
money. 

Without admitting Smith's 
logic at all, it may be said in passing that 
it would be very wholesome if every per- 
son in the United States would resolve to 
get along for a while with the old chair 
and the old table until we recover from 
a decade of wanton extravagance, indi- 
vidual and national. This is not the popu- 
lar thing to say; but truth and unpopu- 
larity are old acquaintances. 


Senator 


Standing By 
HE attitude of the members of the 
Progressive party in the House and 
Senate, and, to a certain extent, also of 


Progressives, but are progressive Repub- 
licans, is this: If the tariff bill can Le 
without their votes, they will 
against it, as an indication of 
their belief that the bill could have 
been framed better than it is, and 
that all tariff revision should be done 
through a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
But if there should be in the Sen- 
many Democratic traitors that 
the bill is threatened, enough Progressive, 
or progressive Republican, votes will be 
furnished to pass it. . 


The Devil a Monk Would Be 


HIS colloquy took place between the 
Democratic and the Republican lead- 
ers of the Senate: 


passed 
vote 


sion. 
ate so 


Mr. PeNrosE—I should like to ask the Senator 
one question, and then I shall be through. Is 
the Democratic caucus to be open to the public 
or is it to be a secret proceeding? 

Mr. StmMons—Has any Republican caucus in 
this country ever been open to the public? 

Mr. PENRosE—We were criticized for not hav- 
ing them open, and we are now repentant, and 
hereafter they will be open. 

It really seems pretty trite to recall the 
old couplet about the devil sick and the 
devil well, but there is nothing else that 
seems quite adequate. Incidentally, Sena- 
tor Penrose is getting very anxious about 
his reelection next year, and has been 
traveling up and down the State of Penn- 
sylvania indorsing the direct election of 
Senators (which is now in the Consti- 
tution, in spite of years of opposition 
from him), and advocating woman suf- 
frage with the vehemence of a recent and 
ardent convert. 


Currency 


iy IS the present intention of the Admin- 

istration to put through both Houses at 
the present session of Congress the bank- 
ing and currency measure which Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, Senator 
Owen (chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee), Representative 
Glass(chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee), and some others 
have been framing for several weeks past. 
The hope of doing this is not so rash as ii 
may seem. A currency measure can be 
passed through Congress much more read- 
ily than a tariff measure, for a tariff meas- 
ure must resist a very large number of 
separate local influences which are hurt 
by it. A currency measure, on the other 
hand, does not excite local opposition, and 
merely requires time for debate on its 
merits. Moreover, President Wilson, as 
well as his Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Administration generally, command 
public confidence to such an extent that a 
currency measure which bears the Admin- 
istration’s O. K. is less likely to excite 
great opposition. If the Administration 
succeeds in passing a good banking and 
currency act, it will be the first one we 
will have had in 125 vears of American his- 
tory. To do this, and also pass a new 
tariff bill, in a single special session of 
Congress, within six months after the Ad- 
ministration has come into power, will be 
a unique triumph. 
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In the Man-Made Canyons of Culebra 
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Miss Edith H. Tracy’s photographs of Culebra Cut, Panama, describe ‘‘the greatest engineering work of all time,’’ not in terms of bolts and rivets, but as 


material for artists. This one, taken at Empire, looking south toward the suspension bridge, is a symbol of energy rather than a snapshot of a steam shovel 
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inother view at Empire, taken beneath the suspension bridge that shows in the upper picture. The work trains’ tracks are upon the final bottom of the 
canal—only 40 feet above sea level. For nine miles through the cut the channel narrows to a minimum width of 300 feet. The water will be 45 feet deep 
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This view shows the Culebra canyon at its deepest. 


side. 





—A Woman Camera Artist as the Reporter 


Photograph Copyright 1913 by Edith H, Tra 
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The cutting here is 364 feet on the right bank (Contractors’ Hill), and 494 feet on the Gold Hill 


lf the Singer Tower of 41 stories were stood in the canal bottom at this point, Gold Hill’s summit and the tip of the tower would be on a level 
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Editorial Comment 


Weasel Words 


HE GRAND RAPIDS ( MICH.) “HERALD,” owned by United 
States Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, emits this: 


“WEASEL WORDS” FROM COLLIER’S 


The leading magazine exponent for the Wilson tariff program is either hypo- 
critical or unsound in its attitude.... It chastises “protectionists” for com- 
plaining against one section of the Underwood-Wilson Bill; and then itself 
bitterly complains against another section. ... It condemns all who do not 
support the bill; and yet admits in the same breath that portions of the bill are 
“bungling” and a “sad sort of statesmanship.” Consistency is a jewel (but 
jewelry is evidently considered vulgar in the CoLLirer sanctum). 


. 


“Weasel words,” we ought to explain, is a phrase invented by Mr. 
Rooseve_tr to describe words which suck the life from the words in 
front of them. With this explanation the “Herald’s” characterization 
will be clear. The burden of it is that there is inconsistency between 
our praise of Democratic Senators who resist pressure from special 
interests to oppose the Wilson-Underwood Bill, and, on the other 
hand, our criticism of the form in which the income-tax provision 
stood when the bill passed the House. But we are not opposed to the 
income tax. We are not opposed to the graduated feature of it. What 
we do not like is the fact that only one man out of about every twenty 
will pay it. If the world were made over according to our view we 
would have all taxes direct; we would have all the expenses of the 
Government paid by income taxes. But precisely the benefits which 
we should hope from this are defeated when all the taxes are laid on 
less than 5 per cent of the people, and nineteen men out of every 
twenty are led to look with tolerance on government extravagance 
because some one else pays the bill. Our belief concerning this sub- 
ject was clearly expressed on the floor of the House by Mr. Freperick 
H. Gitierr of Springfield, Mass., a Republican Congressman who 
earned our admiration a few years ago by opposing extravagant pen- 
sions, although he held his seat by less than six hundred majority 
in a district which contained more than that number of old soldiers. 
Congressman GILLETT said: 

By making the limit of exemption much smaller, say $1,000... everyone 
who earned over $1,000 a year would have a direct, personal, and keen inter- 
est in the expenditures of the nation. I do not care how small the tax—let it be 
a half of 1 per cent, which would be 50 cents on an income of $1,100 and $5 on 
an income of $2,000. . . . Then for the first time every citizen with an income over 
$1,000 would have a personal interest in Government expenses. Then would be 
brought to the notice of each man what kind of housekeeping there was at Wash- 
ington. To-day the ordinary voter is entirely ignorant and indifferent as to the 
expensiveness of the Administration. The taxes are indirect; he does not 
feel that he is paying them, and as long as his locality gets what it wants he 
is regardless of what may be wasted in other localities. A Congressman is 
praised in proportion to the national money he gets spent in his district, and 
the more extravagant he is the more popular. ... The nation needs sorely some 
device to excite in the ordingry citizen a study of national erpenditures. Nothing 
would accomplish it so effectively as imposing on him a small income tax, which 
should vary according to the amount the nation spent. 


An income tax reaching down to the man with a thousand dollars 
a year would tend to end the pension scandal, the rivers and har- 
bors logrolling, and the public-building graft. To put the exemp- 
tion as high as $4,000 is a bit of deference to popularity which 
constitutes the least admirable act that has come out of the Demo- 
cratic Administration. As we said before, in the editorial which 
Senator Smirn’s paper seems not to have understood very well, 
it is to be excused upon one ground only: that is, that the bulk 
of our Federal taxation (through the tariff) is now indirect and 
falls largely upon the consumer; and that thereby the wealthier 
portion of the community escapes its just share. This is on the 
bungling principle that somehow two blundering wrongs may make 
a right. However our present situation may excuse it, it is still a 
sad sort of statesmanship. 
The Rock of Protection 

ROM A SPEECH on the floor by Senator WiLt1AM ALDEN SMITH 

of Michigan: 


No, I shall agree to nothing in connection with this bill.... I shall by no 
unanimous consent or vote, from the first roll call to the last, give my approval 
to a single line or syllable of your bill. 


“This rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as I.” At least, WILLIAM 
ALDEN is sincere. There is ringing earnestness in these words. 
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‘‘Watch Dayton Rise!”’ 


So" Kk JOURNALIST of the old school ought to write an editorial 
about Dayton. The topic calls for old-time sonorous eloquence; 
he could fill a page with thunder and emotion. Two months ago the 
Ohio city struggled for its life in a swift yellow flood. Recently 
half a dozen long telegrams and letters from public-spirited citizens 
reached our office telling in more emotional terms than the dispatches 
in the morning newspapers that Dayton in a week’s campaign for 
subscriptions had raised $2,000,000 to safeguard itself against another 
flood, and that on Tuesday of the same week Dayton citizens had 
voted to adopt a modern system of city government. A letter from 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce bespeaks the spirit of this “city 
of a thousand factories” : 

Every factory, every store and workshop, every clerk, every mechanic, every 
laborer was appealed to. All gave—some whose all was washed away gave cheer- 
fully what they could, ones, twos, fives, twenty-fives, and fifties. ... 

It was the same resolute spirit that exerted itself last Tuesday, the same 
determination that bade defiance to the politicians and adopted the commission- 
manager plan of government by the most overwhelming majority of any election 
in the history of the city. 

This sort of thing is a part of what the late Mr. MorGan had in mind 
when he said that a large part of his success was due to his steady 
faith in the slogan: “Never be a bear on America.” 


Who Is This Man? 
HIS SUGGESTION of a possible Krupp situation of our own 
comes from the New York “Evening Post”: 
The Powder Trust has long supported a special magazine at Washington, 
and one of its agents, in another guise, has a desk in the War Department. 


An Artist 
W* ARE HOPING the talks and the letters of Mayor Gaynor 
will be gathered by a wise publisher into a shapely book. That 
will give us much good sense in a simple rhythmical English. Mr. 
GAYNOR once advised authors to talk right on in plain and simple ways 
without taking thought of how to say what lay in mind. That is gentle 
fooling. For he has exhausted a lifetime in learning how to talk so 
potently. No one ever wrote his graceful casual sayings who had not 
lived with words for years. The Mayor is an artist, and he knows it. 
It is our opinion that he is close to being a great artist, and that his 
words and meditations will not easily be lost among men. 


Seeing Is Believing 
F PEOPLE could see stagnant air as they can see stagnant water, 
with the slime and disease obvious to the naked eye, the fresh-air 
fad would be universal. 


An Indictment of Ignorance 
NENT OUR RECENT COMMENT on the passage of the almost 
meaningless McCravey Compulsory Education Bill by the South 
Carolina Legislature, and the vetoing of it by Governor BLgase, 
FraNK Evans, superintendent of the Spartanburg city schools and 
one of the State’s most courageous advocates of a better educational 
system, writes us that: 

It is impossible for us to shut our eyes to the fact that there has been no real 

demand for education among the people who are participating in the government 
of the State. In fact, our successful politicians have evinced greater or less 
opposition to the progressive educational policy of the country at large, and 
that opposition has sprung from selfish and interested motives. The demagogue 
who recklessly promises better wages, shorter hours, personal independence, 
social equality—everything—can get a larger following among the ignorant white 
men than a leader who remains faithful to high principles. 
In an address before a literary club in Spartanburg, Mr. Evans said 
that about one-fifth of the children of the city, between the ages of six 
and fourteen, were getting the schooling that is essential to a founda- 
tion for sound scholarship and general culture, and that perhaps one- 
fifth do not enter school at all. Of those who do attend, more than 
one-half stop before they finish the fifth grade. But that was not all 
he said. Read this: 

I am speaking of white people. We need not bother about the negroes. They 
are eager for schooling and will imitate us. The gravest danger that threatens 
South Carolina to-day is the ignorant white man. Some of,.the worst crimes of 
recent years have been committed by white people. The most defiant lynching 
mob that has disgraced the State for a long time was led by a white man, a 
member of the Legislature, an illiterate who probably thought that it was meri- 
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torious conduct. The same legislator has since served on a committee to investi- 
gate the affairs of the State University. The votes of white people have put 
“CoLIE” BLEASE into the chair of McDurrir, of HAYNg, and of WApE HAMPTON. 





This is about as vigorous an indictment as anybody could make, and 
what makes it convincing is the fact that it does not come from a 
reformer of the blatant type. Mr. Evans has been working in the 
schools of South Carolina for thirty years—for twenty-two years as 
city superintendent—and has been urging compulsory education for 
twenty-nine years. The situation is deplorable, but there is much 
hope for South Carolina. Nearly all the intelligent people of the 
State are in favor of better schools and a compulsory attendance law. 
The fight against the stupid reactionary influences which give Blease- 
ism the upper hand and hinder the progress of the State generally 





is a hard one, but the demagogues 
are steadily losing their hold, the 


‘anks of the better element are gain- 
ing strength daily, and there are very 
good reasons for believing that the vic- 
tory is not far off. 
Mr.. Galsworthy Turns Critic 

R. GALSWORTHY is an excep- 

tion to the general rule that it 
takes one sort of man to write a play 
and another to write about it—that the 
emotional setting forth of an idea is in- 
consistent with the intellectual analy- 
sis of it. There is an interesting exam- 
ple of this in a recent essay of his on 
the English “dislike of things as they 
are.” Those who saw his play, “The 
Pigeon,” last year will remember the 
young Frenchman, half vagabond, half 
philosopher—very amusingly played by 
Mr. Frank Rercuer—who could not 
understand the English. “You are so 
—so civilized,’ he smiled as he tried to 
explain how, for him, there was “some- 
thing in ze human soul which vill not 
tame.” Turn we now to page 223 of 
“The Inn of Tranquillity,’ and Mr. 
GALSWoRTHY in his own person as con- 
scious philosopher and essayist : 

With the exception of 
Hocartu in his nonpreaching pictures, 
and CoNsTaBLe in his sketches of the 
sky—I speak of dead men only—have 
we produced any painter of reality like 
MANet or MILLET, any writer like Fiav- 
BERT OF MAUPASSANT, like TURGENEYV or 
TcurKkov? We are,/think,too deeply civilized, so deeply civilized that 
we have come to look on Nature as indecent. The acts and emotions of 
life undraped with ethics seem to us anathema. We have so veneered 
our lives that we no longer know of what wood they are made. 

Oddly enough, Mr. GaLswortuy’s own point of view, as revealed 
in much of his work, out-Puritans the Puritan. However that may be, 
here we have, almost to the identical language, the same idea in the 
two widely separate fields of the essay and the stage. There is one par 
tial and obvious explanation of this—in the new, quiet, realistic drama, 
of which such a play as“The Pigeon” is typical, every stroke is so nicely 
calculated, there is such an austere elimination of “flub-dub” of every 
kind, and the audience is stirred so much more by the force of apparent 
truth than by specious bustle and surprise, that the author capable of 
such work is not unlikely to be able to stand off and write a delicate 
and penetrating essay on the same subject. It is “nothing but talk 
anyway”—as the devotees of old-fashioned melodrama would say. 


On the Other Hand 
LL OF US are in some slight degree what our remotest ancestors 
were. Civilization has not vet destroyed within us the last rem- 
nant of the foraging instinct. That food which our own skill has 
lured from the waters or brought down from the skies or tracked to 
its place of growth in the open spaces of the earth is still the most 
appetizing to our tastes. Hence it is that modern, flat-dwelling man 
hies him forth to the unfamiliar countryside, when spring fills the 
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air, in search of the delicate mushroom, and awakens ten hours later 
to the painful discovery that it was a toadstool after all. If he dies 
he gets into the papers and haply warns the reckless in his immediate 
environment. The average city 
man on a day’s outing in the country makes for a mushroom with the 
fatalistic inevitability of a fly for a cream pitcher or a deaf-mute for 
a railroad track. Nevertheless, the editorial mind being filled with 
improving wisdom on this topic, we cannot refrain from delivering 
ourselves of a brief advisory preachment. It is this: there is but one 
sure method whereby the uninformed can distinguish between the edi- 
ble and the poisonous mushroom, viz., by eating it. If the eater lives, 
the mushroom was edible; if he dies, it was poisonous. For those who 
prefer a less drastic mode of determination, there are several good 
mushroom books on the market, which 
tell all about the subject, with illustra- 
tions. Get one of these. It doesn’t mat- 
terwhich. When next the vernal longing 
comes upon you to go forth into the 
woods and fields, hunting Nature’s vege- 
table offerings, take the book along with 
you, and sedulously compare with the 
text and pictures any fungus growth 
which rises in your path to tempt you. 
Should it correspond to one of the 
“warranted harmless” varieties, pluck 
it and offer it to a cow. If the cow 
doesn’t eat it, don’t you. If she does, 
you can’t. So you are safe either way. 
Meantime there flourishes all about you 
the tender and innocent dandelion: sa- 
vory when cooked as greens, delicious 
when served as salad; safer, richer, 
and more healthful than any mushroom 
that ever grew. Take that to your 
bosom and go home satisfied. The worst 
you can get with it is a bug. 
The Home 
HE CURRENT DISCUSSION of 
wages for sales girls in depart- 
ment stores largely has omitted due 
consideration of the home conditions. 
The home fails the girl, and the girl 
fails the home. Life inside its crowded 
rooms is grievously affected by want, 
by underpay, by undernourishment, by 
congestion, by the breakdown of the 
reticences and decencies of life. The 
home is imperfect. There is harshness, 
lack of understanding, grinding pov- 
There is a step-parent, a foster brother, 
a boarder, a vicious relative. But there is no agency yet suggested 
which can take the place of the home. The vagueness of the term 
Social Control hides its inadequacy for reaching and mastering the 
individual girl. Mother, father, relatives, friends, acquaintances— 
these are the persons with whom the girl’s life is led. No civic con- 
trol, expressed through paid political workers, will be as effective as 
the home in keeping the young life wholesome. Free the home from 
want, from overcrowding, from the weary underpayment of overwork. 
Give time and freedom for childbearing to the mother. Achieye a mar- 
gin of leisure for the household, so that the girl’s life may be shared by 
the father and mother, as it is so often shared in the old country. Keep 
true to the only line of solution for wayward youth which has availed 
Safeguard the home at every point. Centralize its power 
Increase the efficiency of its wage earners. 





Other warnings seem all but useless. 


No. 1 


Hades. 


erty, lack of amusements. 


in the past. 
and, therefore, its control. 


Discipline 
HE RIGOR OF 
the present generation. 


DISCIPLINE undesirable to many in 
They are unaware that obedience is 
strengthening and peace giving. A military régime, with its ironclad 
discipline, does not break spirit. It makes men ready for forced 
marches and to meet death. If discipline hurt the human spirit, 
then soldiers would never win battles. Battles would be won by 
mobs. Discipline does not diminish life. It enhances life, and so 


~LD 


seems 


confers a sense of peace. 
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‘| Seven to Seventy— 
'| But Every One 
*| a Student 
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A mixed bag representing 
4 . 
grade school, high school, 
‘ college, and an odd exten- 
sion course for grown-ups 
4 
. a 
PY ’ 
4 A Mayor Who Isn’t Too 
Old to Learn 
, a 
UDOLPH BLANKENBURG, 
* Mayor of Philadelphia, and 
114 other Easterners enrolled as 
special students in the University of 
¥ Wisconsin a few weeks ago and took Y 
H a three-day course of twenty-four i 
i lectures on political science and ‘ 
4% economics. Our photograph shows 4 
i the white-bearded Mayor—who is : 
3 seventy—walking with President J 
f Van Hise of the University between i 
i ranks of applauding underclassmen. j 
4 The special students from the th, 
' Fast paid their own expenses, and : 
j in various other ways gave evidence i 
4 that they didn’t come only for the i 
; Another Cincinnati Strike ride. They had a perfect attendance } 
- record at the two dozen lectures; % 
1 SAPROTEST against the removal and the nine o’clock bell found only i 
i . of S. T. Dial, their principal, 200 three or four tardy. In several in f 
ip pupils of the Lockland School, Cincin stances late risers heroically missed 4 
‘ nati, followed a precedent recently set their breakfasts to be: marked i 
‘ in Pittsburgh and went on a strike. present at early morning Classes. 
i 
¥ 4 ; 
%y % 
4 
BVIOUSLY, there is no need for a headline on this paragraph i 
Wellesley’s class of 1915 thoughtfully arranged itself upon the 
y ‘ college lawn in such formation that the label is complete even to the 
punctuation mark. A useful class as well as ornamental—earlier in é 
the day, with mop and pail, it set an example of industry to the 
junior class by scrubbing the “doughnut” walk in front of College Hall. 4 
ay 
; Schoolboy Rifle Champions vay 
i 
WO new national matches in f 
rifle shooting have been in a 4 
progress this year in gallery ranges. l 
The high-school championship of the 
y, country was won by the Iowa City 
team (the group above), and the 
military school trophy by the Bor é 
dentown (N. J.) Military Institute j Y 
. . , Xs Y ? 
Michigan’s Pushball Fight 
COMPARATIVELY safe outlet 
for the animal spirits of fresh- 
men and sophomores at the Uni- ; 
versity of Michigan is the annual i 
pushball contest. In the picture at i $4 
the left very little of the huge ball % i 
shows, the crowd about it is so f j 
dense. The contestants may wrestle, i tf 
pull, and push, but not use fists 4 44 
4: dr We Uy 4 Y ts Mp Ut; UW Yt Vo 4 b Ws esa | { 
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Women Lead a Crusade on Washington’s Slums 
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‘‘Aunt Eliza,’’ who has been 
a resident of Willow Tree 
Alley for thirty-five years, 
refuses to leave it, though 
her home is being razed 
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Willow Tree Alley carrying away its fences for firewood 


HE First Lady of the Land went calling a few 

weeks ago at the homes of some of her un 
fortunate neighbors in Washington’s disgrace 

ful tenements. In doing so she disregarded 

the precedents of Washington society as cheerfully as 
did her husband when he visited Congress to read 
his own message. If Mrs. Wilson’s call has not 
so well advertised the President’s, the 
that she is taking particular care to make it clear 
that she is only one of a regiment of Washington 
women who, though they live on the capital’s avenues, 
feel a keen personal interest in the welfare of their 
16,000 neighbors in the alleys. 
These women are actively 


been 


as reason is 


the bills intro 
duced in Congress last month by Representative Kahn, 
providing funds to transform two of the worst slums 

Goat Alley and Court—into parks. Mean 
while the women members of the National Civic Fed 
eration in Washington have contributed $2,400 of their 
own to a clean-up fund, which is to be handled by a 
corporation headed by Dr. George M. Sternberg, for 
merly Surgeon General of the army. One of the coun 
try’s best known bachelors, Gifford Pinchot, increased 
the fund by $3,000. Mrs. Wilson subscribed $100. 

If dreams come true, within five years every neigh 
borhood will remade. The crusaders plan to re 
hundreds of foul wooden tenements’ with 
modern low-rent flats, and transform the worst neigh 
into parks. The photographs of the 
grocery and the back-yard playground that are repro 
duced this page are characteristic of conditions 
that Washington has known about for half a century, 
but only recently has recognized as an evil that de 
For a motto the women have proposed : 


EVERYBODY'S TASK 
SLUMS AND 


backing 


Snow’s 


be 


place 
borhoods 


mands action 


CLEAN OUT ALLEYS ! 


Notorious Willow Tree Alley, three blocks south- 
west of the Capitol grounds, already is in process of 


Congress recently made this possible by an 
$78,000. 


change. 


appropriation of When Mrs. Wilson and 
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her friends paid their first visit 
to this neighborhood, they found 
107 there—171 whites 
and 236 negroes—living in degra 
dation and filth incon 
ceivable. Little 
playing in back yards filled 
with dead and rubbish. <A 
wan mother, holding a girl baby 
in her arms, regret 
that the child was not a boy. 

“A girl can’t grow up good in 
the alley,” she explained. 


persons 


almost 
children were 


cats 


expressed 


*‘Aunt Eliza’’ Lingers 
RUNKEN fights, 
and even murders were com- 
The police 
recent 


carousals, 
records show 
an average 
been made 
the Willow Tree dis 
trict proper, which embraces 
about 100,000 square feet. 

~Many of the buildings already 
have been razed. The residents 
with one exception, “Aunt Eliza,” 
a negro woman who has lived in 
the alley for thirty-five years, are 
She and her twenty-two- 


mon. 
that in 
of nine arrests 


years 
have 
weekly in 


gone. 


year-old dog remain in an old 
shack while timbers fall about 
them. The Associated Charities 


will care for her. 
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A shanty 20 feet square is this grocer’s store and home 


"led 
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A tenement back yard where children had to play 
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Pile Drivers to the 





‘TH freemasonry and kindhearted- 

ness of the Far West and the humor 
and clumsy goodness of men that live in 
the open are in this story. The plot to 
outwit the real estate sharps is as clever 
as it is simple and amusing. 





ARAH SHEA stood upon the hard brown beach 
just out of reach of the long foam tongues that 
lapped it. Leaning hard against the furious 
wind that pressed her garments tight upon her 

protuberant figure and tugged viciously at her flap- 
ping skirt, with both hands protecting her eyes, she 
squinted out across three tumultuous lines of breakers 
to the mountainous blue water beyond. There, like a 
black spot on a background of flaming sunset, plunged 
and leaped a sharp-nosed dory, whose occupants alter- 
nately strained at the oars and waved signals to 
another spot, a measured thousand feet down 
the beach—the only interrupting blemish in a 
smooth, desolate, curving fifteen miles of 
it—which, upon inspection, could be distin- 
guished as a man stooping behind a three- 
legged transit instrument. Between these 
two points, in a stormy infinity, was going 
on a series of triangulations concerning which 
the anxiously watchful Sarah understood 
nothing, save that she must keep out of line 
of the fluttering range flags behind her. 

As the light failed, the signals ceased; and 
the bobbing dory, keeping its sharp nose cau- 
tiously pointed seaward, began to back in, 
picking its way warily. 

“Now,” said Sarah, apparently to herself, 
for nothing less than shouting could have 
been heard by anyone but herself, “now 
they'll be afther makin’ a thry for it. I 
wouldn’t be in the place o’ thim reckliss 
bys—not in their wet schkins—for all the 
saints and martyrs in the book. Now look 
at that turrible green one comin’ afther 
thim! The size of ut! Saints in hivin! 
*twill dhrown thim!” And as the particular 
object of her anxiety continyed to mount and 
mount higher over the eggshell of a_ boat, 
her voice rose to a high, piping scream: 
“Look behind ye, Jim Datterson; if ye would 
iver see yer mither again, look behind ye!” 


os 
Sane) 


UT Jim Patterson, without the possibil 
ity of having heard even her frightened 
treble, was already looking, already shout- 


ing te his crew. “Bow oars, hold fast! Every- 
body duck—here she comes!” And an in- 


stant later the dory, like a thing possessed 
of life and spirit, reared suddenly on end, 
shot upward, cut the overturning wave crest 
cleanly with its sharp body, then vanished 
oars, men, and all. 

An instint Sarah gazed, open-mouthed, in 
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By Benjamin Brooks 


with the wind curling his handsome coarse hair, with 
his wet, clinging clothes showing it off to splendid 
advantage—he ruled his men by a carefully studied 
recklessness and fearlessness of outward manner, 
under which he successfully concealed a never-flag- 
ging watchfulness—almost anxiety—for their work 
and their lives. 

“Never you worry about us,” he continued, “you'll 
always find us on hand at grub time; for if the walk- 
ing’s bad, we can swim. There are a hundred ways 
of trekking toward a square meal—for instance”: 
And at the word, having shifted adroitly behind his 
listener, and passed the wink to a man with a bundle 
of oars, the two—each holding an end of the bundle 
and each placing a not overgentle hand on the still 
agitated shoulders of their protesting cook—brought 
her sharply down to a sitting position on the oars, 
and bore her away over the shifting dunes and 
screaming wind-stunted shrubs. 

As the racing fog streamed overhead, bringing with 
it darkness, they reached the “Pavilion”—great, gaunt 














rigid horror at the place where the boat had 

been, then buried her face in her shawl. Sut she 
must look just once again, whether she would or 
not; and there, miraculously, plunged the dory as’ be- 
fore, now half smothered in foam and skidding rap- 
idly toward the beach. The wind had not yet blown 
away her tears when it grounded firmly on the hard 
sand: and the men, breaking into a rough, good- 
humored banter among themselves, stepped out. 

“Ye divils!” exclaimed Sarah with shaking voice. 
“Ye wild fools, skearin’ yer cook to dith wid yer 
soundin’s an’ misuremints in thim breakers! Now 
yell be askin’ is supper ready. Would I go to the 
throuble o’ gettin’ sphuds peeled an’ cooked for a lot 
o’ scamps that had no show o’ livin’ till supper time? 
"Twas a miracle saved yiz, nothin’ else.” 

“Never fear, Sarah Shea, never fear,” 
Patterson: and the careless assurance with which he 
spoke was characteristic of him, for Jim was the 
foreman of the pile-driver crew; and, over and above 
his big frame—just now barefooted and bareheaded, 


replied Jim 


**I now have the honor to present to you, in 
their truly meritorious catalogue, Messrs. Sheerer 
& Co., of South Spring Street, sign artists, 
inventors, imaginateurs, and general doers.’’ And 
he held forth an elaborately illustrated catalogue 


building that it was, roosting high upon the uncer- 
tain sand, a steadfast incongruity in an ever-shifting 
realm. Its stuccoed and furbished exterior might 
once have deserved the name pavilion; but 
weather beaten and threatened by the banking sand, 
its loose planks slatting in the gale, its black sashless 
windows staring vacantly at the rumbling sea, it 
stood an ominous specter in memory of a colossal 
miscalculation, or deliberate knavery, as the case 
might have been. 

In one corner of its arched and cavernous interior, 
full of bat squeakings and wind moanings, shone a 


solitary spot—Sarah’s improvised combinativn kitchen 


now, . 





and bedroom, with its big tin lamp and its glowing 
stove. In a corner, diagonally opposite, hung a long 
tarpaulin, concealing a litter of uninviting beds spread 
on the floor. This was the sleeping quarters of the 
crew; and for miles around there was no other 
human habitation. 


S THE door banged open to admit Sarah and her 
A bearers, the big lamp promptly puffed out; and 
while she was grumbling good-naturedly about 
lighting it again, and poking up the fire and calling 
upon the appropriate saints to witness that it was no 
fault of hers the cabbage was scorched, the rest of the 
crew began to arrive. First the engine driver. 

“Sarah,” he called from behind the tarpaulin as he 
stepped out of his wet trousers and into a dry pair, 
“will you have time to do a little repair job for me 
this evening? I caught my pants in the crosshead 
to-day.” 

“Leave thim here to dhry,” she said promptly. 
Then with a smile: “I’ll see how ye make out wid 
the dish towel.” 

“That reminds me, Sarah,” said the pile teamster, 
following him into the warm kitchen zone, “did you 
get time to mend me that pair of socks?” 

“It reminds ye, does it?’ rejoined Sarah. “Faith, 
it looks to me as if yiz all sat up nights remindin’ 
each other to keep me busy wid yer sewin’. And why 
didn’t ye bring a few wives an’ schwatehearts wid ye 
to keep ye together?” 

“Wives and sweethearts! 
the crew as far as I know. What would a lot of 
wandering pirates like us do with wives? And as for 
sweethearts, ’twould be improper to bring them to a 
hole like this.” 

“Is it such a bad place, then?’ asked Sarah—and 
there was just the faintest annoyance in the question. 

Hereupon the lineman joined the group. “Say, 
mother,” he began ingratiatingly, “have you any soda 
or oil you could put on this?’ and he showed an ugly 
rope burn on his forearm. 

“What! Another?” exclaimed Sarah. 
done well to call me mither! I hired out for a cook, 
but I’m mither to the whole helpless lot o’ yiz. Come 
here. Arrah! ’tis a wicked burn! Ye’ll have no sup- 
per till I’ve done fixin’ it. No supper ye deserve any- 
way, but warm milk from a bottle wid a bit of a 
rubber tchube to it. "Tis the regret o’ me life I have 
no dacent voice to sing ye to schlape wid.” 


There’s not a wife in 


“Sure ye 


URTHER witticism was prevented by the topman, 
Fk who, having had to climb down from his derrick 

after hanging there nine hours in the wind, was 
the last to arrive. 

“Ye—ow!!” he yelled as he burst into the room 
with a gust of wind and a shower of sand. 

“Sufferin’ seagulls, what an afternoon! Give me a 
drink, somebody, quick! My poor feet are that cold 
there’s goose flesh on the outside of my boots. Who 
can have invented this false alarm of a seaside resort, 
this walloping wind hole, this damnable, deserted 
haven’t the words to describe it. Me for San Vedro 
Harbor, for Los Angeles, with my chair tilted back 
against a radiator at Morley’s, watching a sociable 
pool table over the foaming edge of a big—” 

“Here, here, cut that out,” called the foreman in a 
warning voice. “Would you have us all walking back 
on the ties, leaving our pay behind us?’ This was 
part jest, but mostly command; and the topman 
obeyed it. Some such governing influence they had 
to have, for they were all vagabonds at heart—these 
seven men—with no wives and few sweethearts, with 
homes only in the background of their memories, yet 
with an acute, half-starved sensitiveness that any 
labor orator could fan into a fire of grievance, or 
any plain, commonplace, woman, like their 
motherly cook, could fashion into something almost 
like affection. Without a leader they would scatter 
like the four winds, and descend to misery and strong 
drink; but with a leader they were as determined 
as bulldogs and brave as fighting cocks. They were 
more than ready to hang all day to the top of a 
swaying derrick which they very well knew was 
likely to overturn them into the sea, or to balance 
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like a cat on the thin edge of a “six-by-twelve” over 
rushing torrents or pounding surf, and swing a sledge 
with the nicety of clockwork. They possessed an un 
matched adaptability—a happy mixture of sailor and 
artisan skill—that enabled them to hew to a line with 
the waves going over them, or could take them 
as far inland as Omaha or the falls of the 
Congo without separating them from their tra- 
ditional “Leggo yer stern line” and “Hook ’er 
up to pull to starboard.” 


UST now they had a common enough interest 
J supper; but since it was not etiquette to ap- 

proach the long table until it was announced, 
they stood in a cloud of tobacco smoke regarding 
Sarah solicitously. For all their observations, 
however, they were not able to tell, when she 
gave the word, why the announcement came with 
so little of her usual heartiness; nor after they 
had all stamped around to their seats and sat 
down, elbows and all, why she seemed so suddenly 
out of sorts. 

“Who’s been kickin’ about the grub?’ inquired 
one under his breath or as soon as he could get 
it back after an enormous knife load of potatoes 
and peas. 

“Dunno,” answered another between noisy in- 
fluxes of coffee; “I think its Johnnie Pencil steal- 
in’ the tablecloths for stake flags” (Johnnie 
Pencil being a general nickname for all young 
civil engineers). Deeper than this, their delicate 
pile-driver intimation did not allow them to pene- 





was Sarah, and a vague consciousness of it: nor was 
she as much beyond thirty as her unbecoming kitchen 


garb and protuberant figure would seem to indicate 
Furthermore, although her attitude 


at first sight. 
toward the crew was easily described as cook and 





trate. Jim was equally at sea as to causes, but 
came forth promptly with his general panacea for all 
feminine grouches. 

“Good dope, Sarah,” he declared enthusiastically : 
“vou’re the finest clam-chowder artist on the coast. 
I saw you to-day at low water—you with your little 
shoes and stockings off—digging clams” (here he cast 
a stern look of caution at the grinning Johnnie Pencil), 
“and I said to Bill: ‘Bill, now there’s a good-looking 
woman getting down in the wet and digging grub out 
of the ground for the likes of you just because you 
said you were sick of canned meats. Now what have 
you done to deserve that?” 

Under this fire of compliments Sarah smiled—even 
shyly. Had it been a chromatic possibility to her red 
and shiny face, she would have blushed. To tell the 
truth, she was not without a certain attractiveness, 





The two — each holding an end of the bundle and each 
placing a not overgentle hand on the still agitated shoul- 
ders of their protesting cook — bore her away on the oars 


foster mother, her feelings toward their big devil- 
may-care foreman, with his chestnut, wind-towseled 
hair, his strong, mahogany-tanned face, and his bull- 
dog shoulders, were not so easily defined. 


AY ye be the bist blarney merchant betchoon 
Los Angeles and Frisco,” she retaliated, “but it 
seems no amount o° good feedin’ will make ye 
contint wid this nice summer resort ye’re in”’—with 
a look of disapproval toward the topman. 
“Summer resort!” shouted the entire crew. “This— 
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this—but words fail me again,” continued the top- 
man. “By the way,” cut in Johnnie Pencil with a 
mocking dignity, “the gentleman in the third gallery 
(meaning the topman) has forcibly inquired for the 
inventor of this—er—summer resort. I now have the 
honor to present to you, in their truly meritorious 
catalogue, Messrs. Sheerer & Co. of South Spring 
Street, sign artists, inventors, imaginateurs, and 
general doers.” And he held forth an elaborately 
illustrated catalogue, entitled “The Finest Beach 
in the World.” 


Be I SHIS,” he continued, turning over the first 
pageand disclosing a beautifully retouched 
and doctored photograph, “is the grand 

pavilion—the edifice we now have the honor to 

occupy. See the gorgeous bunting, the gilded tur- 
rets, and remember that the instrument cannot 
lie. Observe the broad lawns in front of it. You 
may not have noticed them on your way through 
the sand. Notice the automobiles drawn up on 
the driveway in front. It is unfortunate that the 
driveway has been sprinkled with a trifling eight 
feet of sand this afternoon so that the autos can- 
not get away again without a track and an eight- 
horse team. In the background are a number of 
delightful summer cottages to accommodate the 
tourist overflow. These are presumably portable 
houses—very portable. I intend taking a walk 
to-morrow over behind the dunes to leeward to 
see where they have lit. In a few days, notice, 
it says the planting of palms will begin. Stone 
sidewalks will be laid on all streets.” 

“Streets!” they shouted in derision. 

“Water will be piped to each lot 

“In a pig’s ear!” interpolated one. 

“The proposed railway from the Bakersfield oil 
fields will be started at the earliest possible date.” 

°“igrt” 

“And the pier,’ continued the young man with an 
eloquent gesture, “now under construction, will facili- 
tate the landing of the excursion boats each week— 
notwithstanding our soundings taken this afternoon 
show that no boat could get within a thousand feet of 
it without pounding the bottom out of her.” 

“Such is the genius of Sheerer & Co. of South Spring 
Street, inventors. Now what do you know about—” 

But at this point the company was startled by a 
loud and dismal wail—not of ghosts or the storm, but 


(Continued on page 33) 


A Real Detective 


EIS not at all like Sherlock Holmes 

or any other detective story hero, 

but in the reach of his power he is some- 
thing very near and sinister. 


AVPTAIN SHEA 
came out of the 
Inspector’s _ pri- 
vate room, called 

curtly to Lieutenant 
Ray to follow him, 
stamped into his office, 
and swore. His usual 
gcranitelike face had on 
it the queer expression 
of a strong man who 
has been mastered. More 
than that, his cigar had 
gone out. By these signs 
Ray knew that this day 
political history would 
be made in the Second 
Division. 

“Jack,” said the Cap- 
tain, savagely kicking 
the door shut, “the Big 
Fellow won't stand for 
Blond Eddy and The 
Blink any longer.” 

The Lieutenant raised 
his eyebrows in sur- 
prise, and his face be- 
came one great sneer; 
for the two men named, 
both general crooks, 
were, with the notori- 
ous protection they en- 
joyed from the powers 





By Henry Oyen 


higher up, a constant taunt to the honest officers of 
the division. 

“That’s fine talk,” said Ray. “He knows we dassen’t 
touch ’em. He dassen’t touch ‘’em himself. He knows 
why, too.” 

“He says he doesn't give a damn; they got to go.” The 
Captain sat down and shook his head. “The Law and 
Order people are getting strong with the papers, and 
the papers are getting after Downtown, and Downtown’s 
getting after the Big Fellow for letting crooks live in 
the district. ‘That means Blond Ed and The Blink,’ 
sayshe. And he wants’em got. He's mad, darn mad.” 

“They’re all crazy,” muttered Ray. “Do you think 
we wouldn't have got ’em before if they weren't safe? 
Why don’t Downtown get ’em? That’s where their 
drag comes from.” 

“Aw, I know all that,” the Captain snorted con- 
temptuously. He, too, was “mad.” “We all know 
that. They’re all fools; but they’ve made it strong 
enough this time to give us a nice job. He said 
Shea’s face convulsed as he recalled the Inspector's 
words. “Well, anyhow, don’t stop to show the rag. 
We've got to get em some way—any way—and, see- 
ing as we can’t get ’em regularly, we’ve got to figure 
some way to beat their drag. Who can get ’em?” 


HE Lieutenant watched his superior out of eyes 

I that were more than half closed; watched him 

closely, as if trying to read what was in his mind. 

“They've got to be got, no matter how or what the 
price?” he asked slowly. 

“Got to,” said the Captain. 

Ray pursed his lips. “That means MacCarn, I sup- 
pose,” he said. 

“Send him in!” roared Shea in a tone that showed 
plainly he had been waiting for his Lieutenant to make 
the suggestion. “Send him in!” 

And as Ray left the room the Captain swore again. 

Detective MacCarn did not enter the Captain’s office 
with the noisy opening and closing of the door inci 
dent to the entrance of an ordinary man. He merely 


stood inside the threshold, 
his back to the door, with 
only his incessant, un- 
musical, nasal humming to 
announce his presence. He 
Was an enormously broad- 
bodied man of medium 
height, with a thin face, 
and he wore a gray, checked 
suit that must have been 
a stranger to the pressing 
iron for months. He might 
have been thirty and he 
might have been fifty. He was forty. A long, thin 
nose dipping slightly over huge, straight lips, eyes 
that were hidden far under the brows, but which were 
singularly clean and guileless when you found them, 
and white tufts of hair in his ears, marked him so 
apart from other men that it would have been foolish 
of him ever to think of a disguise. He never did. It 
was one of his peculiarities that when facing a supe- 
rior he became insolence itself. 

“Mac,” said the Captain over his shoulder, “the 
word’s gone out to get Blond Eddy and The Blink.” 

“Sure,” replied MacCarn, interrupting his humming. 
“From the Big Fellow, eh?’ 

“From the Big Fellow,” agreed Shea quietly. 

MacCarn resumed his humming. “And the Big Fel- 
low got it from Downtown, and Downtown got it from 
Law and Order.” “He hummed some more. “And you 
get it from the Big Fellow, and I get it from you, eh?” 

“You do,” said Shea. “It’s a big thing. You under- 
stand: we've got to get ’em.” 

“I’ve got to,” corrected MacCarn. 

“Yes, you’ve got to. Otherwise I wouldn’t have 
called you in.” The Captain swung around and faced 
the detective squarely. “You know all about ’em, they 
can’t be got regularly—no way. Well, you can get ’em 
some way, any way. See?’ He halted as if the words 
were distasteful. “Do it your own way, but—get ’em, 





sure. They've simpl¥ got to be got.” 
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“Sure,” said MacCarn (iot to be got And IT can 
do it. Sure.” 

The Captain swung back to his desk, but MacCarn 
made no move to go. He stood where he was, hum 
ming unmusically through his nose, and there was no 
mistake that he was waiting for the Captain to say 
something more, something vital and important, and 
that he did not propose to go until it was said. 

“Yes.” 
in reply to a question. 
sergeant if you pull this off all right.” 

“All right, Cap,” said MacCarn easily. “Aw-ll right.” 

He went out without another word and without any 
Outside of the 


growled Shea, turning back suddenly as if 
“Yes, you'll be good for a 


more noise than when he had entered. 
station house, on the worn iron steps, he paused for ja 
few seconds with his eyes on the ground. Then, with 
no more hesitation, he turned westward and sauntered 
slowly in the direction of the Bad Lands. It was an 
other of MacCarn’s peculiarities that he always went 
straight to his work, though it 
is probable that no one could 
say that he ever had been seen to 
hurry. 

The Bad Lands lay across 
MacCarn's path, three unholy 
streets that the city in its wis- 
dom had set aside as its offi- 
cial home for the Impossible 
Things. The street on which he 
was walking ran through the 
heart of the vicious district, was 
“tough” for the space of three 
blocks, and then, half a dozen 
squares farther on, it suddenly 
resolved itself into a fairly re 
spectable thoroughfare of the 
poor quarter, peopled mainly by 
tenement dwellers and == small 
shopkeepers. MacCarn knew the 
neighborhood, alley, 
front door and back, basement 
and garret, as a woodsman knows 
the trails about his home; and 
the “lookouts,” reasoning that 
MacCarn would be coming on 
business in the Bad Lands, sent 
word ahead that he was looking 
for some one and for everybodys 
to lie low 


ACCARN fooled them all. 
He crossed the three streets 


of viciousness without a 


street and 


pause, and continued on his way 
westward. He walked with his 
regular “traveling gait,” 
leisurely, his head turning from 

side to side, eyes seeing all things that were to be 
seen; but by the manner in which he occasionally 
tugged xt the tufts of hair in his ears anyone who 
knew him would have seen that he was preoccupied, 


gong 


planning and thinking. 

In truth, he was a little more than this: he was 
puzzled. He had considered this case often before 
it was one that was bound to come up—but he had 
never worked it out. Like every old plain-clothes man, 
who studies the known crooks of his district, and 
often others, in order to “have something on them” 
when the time of trouble comes, he had followed the 
activities of the men whom he had been set upon with 
a thoroughness that had placed their complete records 
in his hands. Had The Blink and Blond Eddy been 
crooks of ordinary standing they would have been at 
his merey. He had, as had other officers in the dis 
trict, positive knowledge of crimes that could have 
been proved against both. But The Blink and Blond 
Eddy, through that mysterious and, to the uninitiated, 
incomprehensible force known as “a pull,” stood apart. 
It maftered not that the police held proofs against 
them which no false alibis could shake. It mattered 
not that they could be found and picked up and 
brought to the station at any hour, night or day. The 
“pull,” emanating from a source which even Downtown 
feared to defy, reached forth and protected them from 
harm, no matter what the police knew or did. They 
were safe. Occasionally an officer new to the Second 
Itivision picked them up and brought them in. Then 
what happened to that officer was a caution to others 

No, Blond Eddy and The Blink could not be “got 
regularly,” as the Captain had said. That was why 
MacCarn was on the case. He could get them. It is 
a fine, comprehensive word, that “get.” as used in 
police circles. It means many strange things. And 
MacCarn was the man who knew all: and it was a 
few of these things that he was thinking over as he 
Walked along. The uniformed officers who saw him 
stalking steadily onward said to themselves: “There's 
MacCarn. Be work for the wagon soon.” But Mae 
Carn failed to even answer their greetings as he 
passed by. He was working up an idea. 


IX squares up the street from the red-light district 
MacCarn stopped before the hallway of a four 
apparently lost in 


story tenement and = stood 


thought. He continued to pull occasionally at the 


** Let’s see,’’ 


hair in his ears, but any casual observer would have 
fancied that he was standing out there to enjoy the sun 

Suddenly he roused himself and raised his head. He 
looked searchingly around, paying particular attention 
Then, apparently satis 
him, he turned 


to a saloon across the street. 
fied that nobody within sight knew 
abruptly into the tenement’s greasy entrance and be 
gun to mount the stairs. And he was humming when 


he reached the second floor. 


T THE door of a tiny rear flat on the top floor 
A MacCarn stopped and listened as noiselessly as 
he had accomplished the climbing of three flights 
of creaky stairs. Upon hearing a clatter of dishes inside, 
he tried the door, still making not a single sound, and 
finding it locked, knocked lightly, at the same time 
saying gently: “Open up, Min; it’s MaecCarn.” 
The sounds within stopped suddenly, and there was 


a dead silence. Then a plate dropped and broke on 


continued MacCarn as 


before, ‘‘diedin your room, didn’t he? ‘ 
Eh? Why, sure. 


In your room’ 
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the floor. Then another silence. “It's MacCarn,” 
repeated the detective. “Come on, Min.” 

A key turned unsteadily in the lock, turned reluct- 
antly, as if with an effort, and the instant the bolt 
shot back MacCarn thrust open the door, walked in, 
shut the door behind him and turned the key. 

A slim young woman with dark hair clutched at the 
throat of her red wrapper and stood as if frozen stiff 
in the corner of the room. Her eyes were on Mac- 
Carn, held by the fascination of terror. There could 
be no doubt that she had been pretty at one time, 
beautiful, perhaps, in a frail, dark way. She might 
be pretty now; no one could have told under the fear 
that lay on her face like a dirty, gray mask. She had 
heen washing dishes and the broken plate lay at her 
feet 

“Why, hello, Min,” cried MacCarn cheerily. 
be you, anyhow?" 


ITHCUT waiting for a reply and without look 
W ing at the girl, he stalked into the next room, 

looked under the bed, in the closet, came 
hack, looked in the kitchen pantry, and turned to the 
girl. She was trembling as the mouse trembles before 
the cat, and she did not stir when MacCarn pulled 
forward a chair, seated himself in front of her and 


“How 


made himself very much at home. 

“Well, Min, how be you?’ repeated the detective. 
“What's new with vou? Hah?’ 

He leaned back comfortably, crossing his legs and 
dropping his hat upon his knee. In all truth, he was 
comfortable. Phe first facet of the idea had worked 
out. He had found the woman alone. 

“Land sakes, Min,” he continued in the same genial 
tone, “why don’t you sit down? Hah? Sit down. 
Me’n you ain't such strangers we have to do the honors 
and stand up, be we, Min, eh? Sit down.” 

The girl sat, but her eves did not leave him. 


“I'm straight now, Mac,” she managed to utter in 
a hoarse voice. “You know I'm straight.” 
“Straight? Why. sure you're straight, Min.” Mae- 


Carn’s voice implied that he would like to see the 
man who doubted his knowledge of that circumstance. 
“Don't I know you're straight? Hey? Ain't I vour 
friend?” 

He dropped his genial attitude and said abruptly: 
“Where's Eddy?’ 


“Mac!” cried the girl in anguish. “There ain't any 





COLLIER’S 


Not anything 
Believe me or not, we're both straight 
You ain't 


thing on Eddy, honest there ain't, Mae 
new, anyhow 
now ; honest,Maec. I'm telling you straight 
MacCarn held up one of his big hands 
“Why, sure you're both straight,” he interrupted 
“Can't an old friend ask where your man is without 
having you get up 
“Believe me, Mac!” she 
“There ain't anything, not a thing, on him—new.” 
Her terror drove her into a sobbing sort of ineo 
MacCarn’s eyes followed her steadily, pa 
until they had abject 


continued hysterically 


herence, 
tiently, 
calm. 

“If IT wasn’t an old friend of yours, I'd be sore at 
that kind of talk, Min,” he said reproachfully. “I know 
you're straight. Why, sure, I know. If I didn’t know 

He stopped, and a reminiscent, genial smile came 
over his countenance. This sudden shifting, also, was 
typical of MacCarn. He assumed a more comfortable 
position. 

“Say, Min,” he went on, “ain't 
it a pretty lucky thing that it's 
only an old friend like me that 
knows about that sucker dying of 
the knockout drops over in Old 
Number One Forty-Nine? Eh?" 

“Oh, Mac!” moaned the girl. 

“Let's see,” continued Mae 
“died in your 
room, didn’t he? Eh? Why, 
sure. In your room. And I’m 
the only one that knows about it, 
too. Now that’s what I eall 
Eh?" 


looked her into an 


Carn as before, 


lucky. 


E NODDED several times, 
H as if the matter were a 

thing of great satisfaction 
to both, and, apparently not no 
ticing that the girl was ready to 
faint, he went on 

“T wasn't asking for Eddy on 
Just passing the 
time of day. I don't want Eddy 
What would I want Eddy for’ 
Eh? I don’t want anybody.” He 
threw a look at her that made 
her sit up as if he had struck 
her. “I just want to find out if 
The Blink’s got any new money ; 
that’s all.” 

“The Blink?’ said the girl in 
surprise. 

“Eh, yah. And you're going 
to do me the favor of finding 
out—for old sake’s sake. See?” 

“Me? Mac, I 

“You're going to get next to him, Min, and if he's 
got anything he'll spend on you. See? That's nothing 

me and you being such old friends. Eh, Min?’ 

But the girl knew better than to be assured by Mac 
She knew MacCarn. “Oh! Mae, I 
“Almost square 


business, Min. 


iad 
ae 


Carn’s easy tone, 
tell you I’m square now,” she wailed. 
anyhow,” she went on hurriedly as MacCarn smiled. 

“Me'’n Eddy almost as good as married regular, and 

and we're going to be—regular—some time. I know 
it sounds like the bunk, Mac, but I'm telling you Im 
stuck on him. Mae, stuck on him straight—straight, 
I'm telling you, and—and he’s stuck on me—straight, 
too. Believe me, Mac, straight. And I’ve cut out all 
the other stuff, and I'm trying to get him to—Mace, he 
Honest, Mac, honest. He said he 
would. real straight 

I'm telling you, both of us, all the time. He ain't 
doing anything now, Mac, honest. He's—he'’s been 
And oh, Mac, believe me, believe me, 


is going to work. 
And we're going to be straight 


clean for months. 
we're going to move away to where nobody knows us, 
and he'll get a job and we'll be married—regular, and 

and—" She faltered, and with her folded hands 
pressed under her chin, she grew dumb, and she actu 
ally blushed. Had she had anything like her wonted 
control over herself she would have remained silent, 
but MacCarn'’s genial attitude and the sound of her 
own words had emboldened her, “They say we can't 
do it,” she said. “They say we never do. But Eddy be 
lieves T can, and—I—I know it. We've both got sick 
of that other thing. And he says if we get married 


where nobody knows 


is, we'll—we'll 


his leg. “You'll have kids and live like real 
folks. eh? That’s the stuff. You know you're 
right, and—say. Min, that’s why we don’t want any 
thing to break loose about Old Number One Forts 


“Sit ke cried MacCarn, bringing a hand down on 


Nine, do we? Eh?" 

“Oh, Mae!” sobbed the girl, throwing her face for 
ward on her wrists: but MacCarn, leaning toward her, 
reached out with his phenomenal reach and took her 
hands between his thumb and index fingers; and she 
sat up with a shriek of pain, though he made no visi 
ble effort to pinch her. 

“You can’t lay down on an old pal like that, Min, 
he said seriously. “All I want is a few foolish words 
with The Blink, and if he’s got any money he'll spend 
on you, and that’s all. See?" 


) 
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Pickups & Putts 


His Masterpiece 


CERTAIN renowned ball player, whose name 
had been appearing over certain signed stories 
pertaining to the game, bumped into his sport- 
ing editor a short while ago. 

“Say.” he said to his Literary Manager, “who wrote 
that last chunk of dope I had in-your paper?’ 

‘Bill Blank,” replied the sporting editor. “What's 
the kick?’ 

“Oh, no kick at all,” replied the, athlete. “I was 
only thinking that in many ways it was the best story 
I have ever written.” 


Its easy enough to keep cheering, 
Though stricken with cholera’s blight; 

But the bloke worth while is the one who can smile 
After seeing a White Hope fight. 


The Big Four on Guard 


URPLE fire from another international polo con 
P flict—the sixth struggle between America and 
England—is blazing now around what gives prom- 

ise of being the greatest battle of them all. 

After maintaining the chief polo trophy twenty- 
three years through the balance of three successive 
victories, Albion’s pride sagged in 1909, and the Brit- 
ish Lion has never looked the same since. It was 
nothing short of lése majesté, sacrilege, and a bally 
outrage when the American team won in 1909. The 
large blue welt upon tradition increased in 1911, and 
one has only to see the English team at practice to 
gather in the terrific earnestness with which they are 
plunging toward this third shot at annexation. 

A wonderful Big Four, magnificently mounted and 
keenly alert, will battle for the Union Jack through the 
carnival now on, and nothing short of exceptional 
polo will prevail against this invading contingent. 

But whether victory or defeat shall come, America 
can well afford to bank her faith upon her own re- 
doubtable quartet. 

After twenty-three years of polo peonage, Messrs. 
Whitney. Milburn, and the two Waterburys formed 
the quartet which brought the trophy back to United 
States sod. 

It was this same hard-riding quartet which carved 
another strip from the astounded Lion two years ago 
in defense of the laurel sprig. Both contests were 
achieved in two straight matches, where the victorious 
Four totaled 26 goals to 13% for England, almost 
doubling the Albion count. 

They may have to ride, swing, and fight as they 
have never done before to beat back this second inva- 
sion of the long green field; they may miss one member 
from the fold; but, despite the undoubted ability and 
courage of the English invaders, the Home Four have 
earned their grip upon a nation’s confidence. They 
have shown that the Eagle can compete with the Lion 
even in the domain where Professor Leo considered 
himself king of the tribe. 


Speaking of Fables 


NCE upon a time there was a Big-League ball 
O club without the services of an Indian. A re- 
view of its roster showed that no aborigine was 
extant upon its pay roll in any form, shape, or fashion. 
Moral—It must have been several seasons prior to 
“Custer’s Last Stand.” 


Honesty vs. The Score 


EFERRING again to the gentleman who turned 
R in a card of 347 at the Biarritz golf competition, 
we have only this to say: 

While feeling that we maintain at least an average 
standard of honesty, there are times when one’s pride 
and self-respect must be maintained at all costs. 

Hence, when we go beyond 312 for eighteen holes, 
we follow an iron rule which requests the caddie to 
turn his head until certain corrections can be made 
upon the card. 

As between being dishonest and beings Pranded as a 
317 stroke golfer, we shamelessly confess to one sud- 
den, voleanic, and irremediable choice. It may not 
be the “best policy,” but what is more to the point, 
it is the only tenable one for a golfer who desires 
further privileges of the course. 
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By Grantland Rice 


A Ballade of the Game 


YELL take New York or Kankakee. 
Pittsburgh or Boston or Ft. Wayne— 
Duluth or Nashville, Tennessee, 
Or any spot that flays a train; 
Chicago, say, or Portland, Maine 
Each has but one eternal theme 
Each warbles only one refrain: 
“This town deserves a winning team.” 


With ringing cheers and hearts care free, 
They may elect to sit and reign 
Some grafting crew that cops the fee 
And gives most honest folks a pain; 
But let the Home Club start to wane, 
And then, Great Whiskers, what a scream! 
The roar rings over hill and plain: 
“This town deserves a winning team.” 


Art, politics, and food may be 
In seventh place, while raising cain 
Bold yegamen loot the city’s key, 
And yow ll hear very few complain; 
But let Home Talent swat in vain 
Or for a moment lose its steam— 
In chorus howl Dutch, Frank, and Dane: 
“This town deserves a winning team.” 


A city’s pride may well sustain 

Bad health laws and impure cream 
But here's the limit to its stain: 

“This town deserves a winning team.” 


The Spirit of Play 


O PROFESSIONAL ball clubs care whether they 
D win or lose? Does it make much difference to 

them as long as they get their money anyway, 
whether they finish up or down? 

This has been a standing query among the non- 
combatants ever since Pop Anson got his first hit or 
Radbourne drew his opening strike-out. 

As one minor exumple, we'd like to have led a num- 
ber of said noncombatants in among the Pittsburgh 
team in the midst of its Eastern slump in May, where 
it lost 9 of the first 11 games played. The answer 
here would have been complete. Mr. Clarke's well- 
known Pirates didn’t seem to mind losing any more 
than you or I would mind losing a right leg or having 
eleven teeth extracted without taking gas. They were 
as cheerful and buoyant as a flock of pallbearers 
bearing a close friend over the Final Trek. Com- 
pared to this clan, a cage full of unfed grizzlies would 
have been welcome mates to any outsider edging in 
for an open discussion upon the National Menu. The 
ancient lure of the theatre failed to draw them out 
at night. They were the Lost Tribe of Sorrow 
with their goats on an off-trail, bleating far from 
home. To mingle for even a brief spell with them 
was to wade neck high in poignant woe and abandoned 
despair. 

A few days later the slump was dispersed, and 
thereafter Terpsichore tangoing with old King Cole 
Was a dismal spectacle compared to the revelry in 
camp. 

Do they mind losing? Not a pit in the world. Not 
any more than they mind getting. poisoned, shot, or 
pushed off a skyscraper. 


Anent the Wrestling Revival 


XCUSE me if the meter halts 
E Or if the rime is out of joint; 
Or if you light on other. faults 
Or miss the essence of a point; 
But when T bump into the smear 
Which these thick, oily blokes disclose, 
Although the dope ahead looms clear, 
It's hard to write and hold one’s nose, 


These lines are overvague and worse 
Both nonelastic and awry; 
Yet ere you scatter or disperse, 
Accept a feeble alibi; 
I know just what I have in mind 
Anent these hammerlockian foes, 
But pushing it to print, I find 
It's hard to write and hold one’s nose. 
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An Unshrinkable Record 


Wi? a record of 0 victories and 3 defeats out of 
3 starts—percentage .000—the worst that can 

happen to Mr. Lipton is that a fourth start 
will at least find him bravely holding his own. His 
record is impregnable to assault, unshrinkable, and be- 
yond disaster. There must be a thrill in the thought 
of starting to battle where nothing can possibly hap- 
pen to crowd one back the fraction of an inch. 


Golfing Essentials 


V 7 HEN the flush of a new-born sun first fell on 
Eden's golfing strand, 


Our Father Adam stood on the tee with a 
erooked stick in his hand; 
And the first rude swing that the world -had seen 
brought joy to his heart in a storm. 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves: “You hit 
it—but was it form?” 


At which point Father Adam furnished an example 
for unnumbered sons to follow by shifting his stance, 
changing his grip, and twisting his body into perfect 
form. The only missing ingredient was that he no 
longer hit the ball. To our way of thinking, golf 
theories are an overpracticed institution. The game 
knows two essentials, and if more time was spent on 
these two, progress would be more satisfactory. 

The two are: (1) Keeping one’s eyes and mind on 
the ball; (2) a correct timing of the stroke with the 
body under control, following, not leading, the arms. 
Leading professionals and amateurs have various and 
sundry grips and stances and the like. But they all 
have at least two essentials in common, and these two 
are outlined up above. There are certain other de- 
tails of construction left, but these are the two corner 
stones. Think of these at your next practice above the 
other 57 varieties offered and watch your score come 
slipping down as if it were on a greased chute. You 
knew all this before? Then why not work on it more 
in place of a dozen other foibles and byplays that in 
comparison are insignificant? Why pass up the foun- 
dation to begin work on a shelf in the kitchen pantry? 


Bunked and Bunkered 
t. LF and Life are about alike; we spend half our 


time playing into traps and the other half in 
playing out to where we should have played in 
the first place—instead of the fourth. 


The Hardest Job to Handle 


OME one has launched that ancient argument 
~ again as to what position on the ball field is the 
hardest to play. In grappling with any argument, 
we always prefer facts to opinions. Take a squint at the 
field—the game abounds in good catchers—Archer, Bres- 
nahan, Meyers, Ainsmith, Henry, Kling, Miller, ete., ete. 

First base is crowded with talent extraordinary 
Daubert, McInnis, Hoblitzel, Chase, Konetchy, and 
others. 

At second there are Collins, Doyle, Evers, Knabe, 
Sweeney, and others of rank. At short there are the 
Wagners, Maranville, Tinker, Barry, McBride, Doolan, 
and a host more. The outfield is massed with its 
stars, as thickly sprinkled as the Milky Way. 

But over at third there comes a pause—a lull, as it 
were, in the summing up. Zimmerman and Baker are 
great batsmen, but no one ever called either a Devlin, a 
Bradley, or a Collins. Herzog is brainy and alert— 
and good. So is Lobert good, but no dazzling marvel. 

Out of the lot, where is there one great third base- 
man? Where is there one to resume where Bradley 
and Collins left off—where Time pulled Devlin back 
among the field? 

We might pause for a reply until the High Cost 
of Living slumped to the second division or until 
Gehenna froze from bank to bank and still not meet 
an answer. There are fewer great ball players at 
third base in the fifty-year history of the game than 
at any other spot around the field. In ten years there 
have been three great third basemen—three out of 
an endless line that has come and gone. 

From this you can make your own deduction. 
Either third base is the hardest job on the field to 
fill, or a series of startling coincidences has over- 
lapped across the run of fifty years. 


ee 
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The Clubwoman and 
the Corner 


Grocery 
By Mrs. George A. Slocomb 











‘THE writer of this graphic article is 
the former president of the Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club, one of the most 
aggressive, efficient, and progressive 
woman’s clubs in the United States. 
Mrs. Slocomb is vitally interested in the 
subject of pure foods, and believes that 
one way of securing better conditions 
is by means of the public exposition. 
Probably no other woman in the United 
States has had such a large and varied 
experience in this important branch of 
the food problem.—Lewis B. Allyn. 





T WAS one of those small stores that spring up, 
here and there, dotting every large city, in an 
attempt to gain the local trade of the neighbor- 
hood; and, as a trip to the large, downtown mar- 

kets often meaus more time than the busy housewife 
can spare, the little grocery on the corner grew to fill 
an important place in the community. 

The clubwoman, however, had not always realized 
this, but the fact was borne in upon her suddenly one 
afternoon. 

“Mother.” ber little daugher coaxed, “may I have 
five cents for candy?’ 

“Oh, darling, let mother buy you some candy. down 
town to-morrow~—nice candy.” 

“But, mother,” the child pleaded, “that isn’t so much 
fun; I like to spend the money myself.” 


** Deleterious and Detrimental to Health ’’ 


ES, there is fun in spending: the clubwoman 
Y knew that well, and, with a smile at the thought 

of the joyous deliberation before the disposal of 
the five cents should be finally settled, she yielded to 
her little daughter, then sgt down to look through 
some of the “Notices of Judgment’ issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, recently 
ealled to her attention. 

“On September 22, 1911,” she read, “the United 
States Attorney for the District of Connecticut, acting 
upon a report by the Secretary of Agriculture, filed 
information in the District Court of the United States 
against a business firm, alleging shipment, in viola 
tion of the Food and Drugs Act, on or about February 
9, 1911, from the State of Connecticut into the State 
of Massachusetts of a quantity of candy which was 
adulterated. The product was labeled: ‘Walnut Yale 
Fudge, 5 cents, chocolate. Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.” Then followed the 
analysis of the candy and the statement: “Adultera- 
tion was alleged for the reason that said product was 
coated with shellac containing arsenic, a poisonous 
substance deleterious and detrimental to health.” 

“So shellac containing arsenic is detrimental to 
health!” she mused. “The Department of Agriculture 
seems to have a sense of humor.” 


Worm-Eaten Chocolate 
“Notice of Judgment 


HE took up another leaflet : 
S No. 1634. On February 14, 1912, the United States 

Attorney for the Eastern District of Missouri filed 
a libel for the seizure and condemnation of 48 barrels 
and 14 cases of candy, alleging that the product had 
been transported from the State of Ohio into the State 
of Missouri, and charging adulteration in violation of 
the Food and Drugs Act. The cartons bore various 
labels: ‘Delicious 
‘Frozen Chocolates, Sireeter than Kisses.’ 


Chocolates,’ 

Adultera 
tion was alleged for the reason that the product was 
sold and intended for use as food, and contained 
dirt and dead bugs, and in part was covered with 


Chocolates, ‘Special 


yellow mold, and the chocolate appeared to have 
been and was musty and rancid; and the product 
was dirty, worm-eaten, mouse-eaten, and generally 
filthy, and by reason thereof was deleterious and 
detrimental to health.” 


Candy Coated with Arsenic 
UT now the smile had left her lips. “I wonder 
what kind of candy Doris is buying?’ she 
thought. She would find out to-morrow! Care 
fully she ran through the remaining notices in 
her lap: 

No. 2062—Labeled “Gelatin.” Analyzed as glue. 

No. 1841—Labeled “Cream of Hops, a nonintoxicat- 
ing beer. Sold and guaranteed by the Temperance 
Beverage Co.” Analyzed as intoxicating, and contain 
ing 3.46 per cent of alcohol. 

No. 1922—Labeled “Carbonated Soda.” 
beer. 

No. 1938 
sun, without use of chemicals.” 
to be bleached with sulphur. 

No, 2128—Coffee; found to be coated with tale and 
soapstone, or a substance containing lead. 

No. 1863—“Homemade Catchup. Contains one-tenth 
of one per cent of benzoate of soda. Prepared from 
fresh, ripe tomatoes.” Analysis showed more than 
one-tenth of one per cent of benzoate of soda, and also 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal or vegetable sub 


Analyzed as 
Labeled “Seedless Raisins. Cured in the 
Analysis showed them 


stance, containing excessive yeasts and spores, molds, 
sand, bacteria, and decayed tissue. 

No, 2150—Labeled “Prunes.” Contained also worms, 
worm excreta, decomposed and filthy vegetable and 
animal substances. 

In every case the firm had pleaded guilty. The 
clubwoman thrust the notices from her in fear and 
disgust. 

“Were these things in the corner grocery ?” 

Within five minutes’ walk of where she sat were a 
dozen factories: all day smoke belched from their 
chimneys, machinery whizzed and roared; all day men 
and girls worked amid the noise and heat. At noon 
they hurried home, vanishing into near-by streets, 
where they bolted a hasty meal in the brief lunch 
time. Their food, too, came from the corner grocery 

food upon which they depended for strength to en 
dure the work and the noise and the heat of the 
devouring shops that swallowed them each morn and 
belched them forth each night. Their pale little chil 
dren danced gleefully into the grocery to “spend” their 
chance pennies. For what? Fudge coated with shel 
lac and arsenic? 

Some one ought to know whether such things were 
sold in that neighborhood! Who ought? 

And even as that question forced itself on her, so it 
came to thousands of other women, north, south, 
east, West; and the auswer rang clear to each: The 
clubwoman must know; she has intelligence, she has 
leisure; most important of all, she has the power that 
comes from organization. 

For several years now clubwomen have been con 
cerning themselves with the corner grocery. In one 
section of the country this has meant securing pure 
food and market-sanitation ordinances, and a woman 
inspector to enforce them; in another it has meant 
cooperation of the club with the board of health, the 
local newspapers, and the stores that were maintaining 
a high standard of purity and cleanliness; in New 
England, during the last year, it has taken the won 
derfully effective form of the pure-food fair. 


Advent of the Clubwoman 


HE Worcester Woman's Club was the first to de- 
I cide upon such an undertaking; but close upon 
their decision came that of Providence, to be 
followed by New Haven, Manchester, Lowell, and 
Portland. 
The advent of the clubwoman into this field, as an 
enthusiastic exhibitor stated, has marked a new era 
in food fairs. They have ceased to be mere mone) 
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making enterprises, and have become an ethical, edu 
cational force, which touches not only the corner 
xrocery but the manufacturer and the public at large, 
including the hurrying throng that spend “laborious 
days” amid the din of machinery. Producer, distribu 
tor, and consumer unite in the pure-food cause. 

The fair runs ten days; if well conducted, six months 
must be spent in preliminary work, for its aim is 
fourfold. 

First, to fill its space with exhibits that are beyond 
question as to purity, label, and weight. 

Second, in connection with the exhibits, to have lec- 
tures which shall supplement them. This usually 
means a course of demonstration cooking lectures in 
the afternoon, arranged to show women how to buy 
nourishing food, how to cook it palatably, and serve it 
attractively; all with a view to economy of money, 
strength, and time. In the evenings the lectures are 
on pure-food topics of a nature to interest and in- 
struct men as well as women. 

Third, to conduct the chemical analysis of foods 
and drugs daily, that the public may see for itself that 
shellac, arsenic, glue, ether, tale, copper, tin, wood 
alcohol, alum, hydrocyanice acid, and various other 
substances “detrimental” to health are found in some 
of our foods, and that it is not a ery of “Wolf! wolf!” 
when there is no wolf. 

Finally, to provide special features that shall attract 
the element which, as yet, thinks not about the purity 
of foods, but which, coming to laugh, remains to learn; 
for instance, good music, moving pictures of an educa- 
tional nature, and a few exhibits of labor-saving de 
vices, and household utensils to furnish variety. 


Force of Public Sentiment 


ENEATH all this runs the thought of how best to 
B get the people, for it is through them that the 

demand for the products exhibited must come; 
through them that the lessons of lecturer and chemist 
must bear fruit. 

The results from these fairs have been valuable in 
the extreme; the demand for the products exhibited 
has been greatly increased; the lectures given in one 
exposition caused the proprietor of the soda fountain 
doing the largest business in town to decide to use 
only pure colors and flavors. In this same city one 
store literally ceased carrying any adulterated prod 
ucts, while others discontinued certain lines of doped 
food, and replaced them with those which came up to 
the Westfield standard. 

In several of these expositions the local Grocers’ 
Association, the press, the Board of Health, and the 
Stute have cooperated zealously and effectively with 
the women. 

Sometimes the show window of the corner grocery 
was filled with the foods exhibited in the exposition ; 
above them the statement: 

“We carry every product displayed in the pure- 
food fair.” 

Some grocers sent circular letters to all families 
within trading distance, giving a complete list of these 
products, and saying: “You will find all the above 
articles for sale in our market, thus demonstrating to 
you that our aim at all times is to offer for sale only 


pure-food products.”, 


False Charges against the Clubs 


Hie clubs have had to contend with the antago- 
I nism of the interests opposed to any higher 
standard than that of the National Goyernment. 
This opposition has taken various forms, the latest 
being the charge that the clubs were being exploited 
by certain manufacturers: also the accusation of com 
mercialism. Both charges are without foundation. 
There is one criticism, however, which might fairly 
be made—that is. a lack of care on the part of certain 
exhibit committees in maintaining the high standard 
which alone makes the fair of value. 
A firm using coal-tar colors was admitted to one of 
the New England pure-food fairs, through the careless- 
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ness of the exhibit committee, and became 
so enthusiastic over the results achieved 
thereby that it sought admittance in all 
other such expositions. Having been in 
A, it was accepted without question in 
B and C and D, but upon applying for 
space in E, a halt was called. The ex 
hibit committee of this club had spent 
much time in acquiring accurate infor- 
mation with regard to the products put 
out by prominent food manufacturers. 

“Dear sir,” the chairman replied to 
the New Eng‘and representative, “we 
shall be delighted to accept your firm 
as an exhibitor if it comes up to the 
Westfield standard, which we have 
taken as our requisite for admittance. 
This, however, cuts out coal-tar colors, 
and we have the impression that you 
use them. Do you? If not, we will give 
your application immediate attention.” 

CONVINCING A MANUFACTURER 

T once an interesting correspondence 

ensued. The New England representa- 
tive, wielding a vigorous pen, advised 
the club to let coal-tar colors alone, and 
turn its attention to investigating the 
robbery of men, women, and children by 
the millers of to-day, who, he claimed, 
were removing all the mineral matter 
from wheat and selling it for hog food, 
while human beings got the starch prod- 
uct. The firm's chemist sent many pages 
devoted to the desirability of coal-tar 
products for coloring, called attention to 
the other clubs which had accepted his 
firm’s products in their fairs, and ad- 
vised the million clubwomen of America 
to apply their energy in seeing that all 
the pure-food laws in the various States 
conformed with that of the National 
Government. It should be sufficient, he 
said, for exhibits to be “guaranteed un- 
der the National Pure Food Law.” 

The chairman's point of view, how- 
ever, Was so simple that it might be 
ealled primitive. “It should be,” she re- 
plied, “but it isn’t. For that reason we 
have adopted the Westfield standard; we 
are sorry you do not come up to it, but 
we shall.” 

She dismissed the matter from her 
mind: so did the chemist; not so the New 
England representative. He was a far- 
seeing man, and he realized that a pure- 
food fair that was pure was a good busi- 
ness proposition; he wanted to be in it. 
He was also a sincere and earnest advo- 
eate of purity in foods, and he was 
ashamed that his firm could not be ad 
mitted to this fair. He therefore began 
work with his house, urging them to 
“clean up,” as he expressed it. He did 
not cease when they rebuffed him, but 
kept at it until, a week before the expo- 
sition, he felt so sure of success that he 
asked if his firm might not have exhibit 
space if it promised to clean up at once. 
A brief, ruthless sentence from the ¢chair- 
man answered : 

“We have assigned all our space to 
firms that have cleaned up.” 

But the representative was of the right 
stuff, and sent this word in reply: 

“T regret that I have been unable to 
get these matters through in time to be 
with you this week, but I expect to have 
everything in good shape for your food 
fair next year, when, with true flavors 
and vegetable cojors, I shall hope to have 
your hearty support and cooperation in 
introducing them.” 

The clubwomen of that city will see 
that he has it! 

That is one of the tangible results of 
a pure-food fair, conducted as it should 
be; but it is a matter of regret that it 
should not have followed the first fair to 
which application was made rather than 
the fifth. 

There was once a dear little lad whose 
favorite story was that of a princess pur- 
sued by a lion. Each morning, on awak- 
ing, the first thing he did was to turn to 
the picture of the lovely, golden-haired 
princess, whose flying feet were only a 
few yards in advance of the raging lion, 
and always he cried exultingly: “The 
lion hasn’t got her yet!” 

“WILL NOT EAT THEM DOPED” 

VEN so, the clubwoman, shuddering at 

the lion of adulteration, urged on by 
the greed of private interests to devour the 
Princess Pure Food, day by day exclaims 
triumphantly: “The lion hasn’t got her 
yet!” She doesn’t think he will get her, 


though his breath is hot upon her; too 
many obstacles are springing up in his 
path, and one of them is herself. 

As she expressed it to the grocer on 
the corner: “We have been told that the 
average woman who lives to be seventy 
yeurs old consumes in that time 30 oxen, 


0 pigs, 100 cows, 200 sheep, 24,000 oys- 
ters, 30,000 eggs, and 4% tons of bread, 
not to mention vegetables, fruit, and 
other foods! Well, there are 1,000,000 of 
us who have made up our minds that we 
will not eat them DOPED.” 

The grocer brought his fist down on 
the counter. “I’m with you,” said he. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
FOODS 

A Question and 
Answer Depart- 
ment Conducted 
Sor the Benefit of 
the Consumer. 
Address In- 

quiries to Pro- 
fessor L. B. 

Allyn, Care of 
Collier’s, 416 W. 
Thirteenth St., 
New York City 


Better Than the Grocer Says 


My grocer sold me some extract, sam- 
ples of which I am sending you for in- 
formation. It seems to me the lemon 
cannot be good with 82 per cent alcohol 
in it and the vanilla with 43 per cent 
alcohol. Don’t you consider them very 
weak? My grocer claimed they were 
Government standard pure extracts. J 
take great interest in reading your food 
department. If grocers would only in- 
vestigate and give a more general coop- 
eration, conditions would be vastly im- 
proved.—Mkrs. C. R., Alameda, Cal. 





Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn 


The Government standard for lemon 
extract is as follows: Lemon extract is 
the flavoring extract prepared from the 
oil of lemon or from lemon peel, or from 
both, and contains not less than 5 per 
cent, by volume, of lemon oil. The sam- 
ple which you submitted for examination 
shows by analysis 15.4 per cent of lemon 
oil by volume, which makes the extract 
over three times the strength required. 
The alcohol is also considerably above S2 
per cent. It would be difficult to make a 
preparation of this character and keep it 
clear and bright without the use of 
strong aleohol. In this instance the alco- 
hol content is not abnormally high. You 
will further note that a much less quantity 
of this sample would be required in cook- 
ery than in the case of a weaker extract. 

The Federal standard for vanilla ex- 
tract is as follows: Vanilla extract is the 
flavoring extract prepared from the va- 
nilla bean, with or without sugar or glyec- 
erin, and contains in 100 cubie centi- 


meters the soluble matter from not less | 
bean. | 
While this standard is not very definite, | 


than ten grams of the vanilla 
in that there is no amount of vanilla 
stated nor per cent of resins or other 
extractive matters from the bean, it 
does, however, exclude various coloring 
matters or synthetic vanillin. The sam- 
ple that you submitted is of excellent 
quality. The alcohol content is normal. 
In our opinion both of these extracts 
are of a high grade. 
tract almost invariably has a low alco- 
hol content, since alcohol is an expensive 
product. With lemon oil costing about 
one dollar a pound, and alcohol costing 
about two dollars a gallon, the latter 
represents over 90 per cent of the cost 
of materials. 


Additions to Westfield List 


The following products have been ana- 
Inzed during the past two weeks by the 


Vestfield Board of Health, and have | 


measured up to the Westfield standard 
of purity, quality, and nutrition. These 
products will be listed in the nert edi- 
tion of “The Westfield Book of Pure 
Voods.” Clip this from Co.urer’s and 
paste it in the back of your Westfield 
book, so that your list may be kept up 
to date. Products are being frequently 
analyzed by the board, and new listings 
will appear from time to time in this 
column of COLLIER’S: 


ALBERS BROTHERS MILLING COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash.—Violet Oats. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTp., Oneida, N. Y. 

Oneida foods, in glass: general line of 
canned vegetables, fruits, and berries. 

J. W. Barwett, Waukegan, TIl.— 
Milconey. 

SPRAGUE-WARNER & Co., Chicago. Tll.-— 
lerndell, Batavia. and Richelieu brands: 
seneral line of fruits, vegetables, pre- 
serves, jams, condiments, extracts, and 


spices. 





A low-grade ex- | 
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“That’s the whole secret: 


‘Follow the simple directions 
on the label and you’ll make a 
perfect bisque from 





TOMATO 


OUP 


“Use a very sma// pinch of 
soda and only a little cream in 
the milk. And after you mix the 
soup and milk together, let them 
come to boiling-point, but do vot 
let them boil. 

‘Three minutes isall you need 
for the whole business. A child 
could do it. And you have a to- 
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mato bisque fit fora king’s table! 





Campbell's Tomato Soup is one of the famous “Westfield Pure-Food 
Products” analyzed and approved by the Westfield Board of Health. 


21 kinds 
10c a can 





Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

When Sally Sweet Clam Bouillon _Printanier 





Walks down the street 
The boys are wild to win her 
“Tl cannot pause,” 
she says. “because 
There's Camphell’s Soup 
for dinner!’ 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Jour! 
Vermicelli-Tomato Een 
Look for the red-and-white label 
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Seavy Hardware Co., 
Roofers. 





Bursley Building, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Mahurin & Maburin, Architects 
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Not An Experiment 


HEN a practical man has a large building to roof, like 








Special Note 






















this one, he cannot afford to take any chances. He | We advise incor- \ 

does not want an experiment. He wants a roof of proved | porating in plans \ 
merit. That is why Barrett Specification Roofs are so popular. the fell wording 
¢ of The Barrett \ 


Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 
If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how 
ever, the following 
is suggested, 

ROOFING Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15th, 1911, 


Roofs constructed according to the principles laid down by 
The Barrett Specification have been giving satisfaction for 
more than sixty years. 


yyy i 


Such a roof is constructed of five plies of tarred felt, with 
coal tar pitch as the waterproofing material, and covered 
with a top surface of gravel, slag or tile. _ Its life is usually 
zo years or more; it rarely requires attention during that 
period, and is fire retardant. 
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using the materials \ 
Ask our nearest office for a free copy of the Barrett Specification. It ~~ and subject \ 
rr Dike , T+ . ae to the inspection S 
will convince you that such a roof is bound to give satisfaction. requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Cincinnati Miuneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Corey, Ala. 
THE PATERSON MPG, CO., Ltd,:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, Halifax, Sydney, N.S. 
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Breezes 


—A pleasant, cool-sounding word that 
makes one think of skies and hills. 


Breezes themselves may be hunted in an auto, or 
climbed for in high places, but how wonderfully 
comforting the invention that carries the breezes into 
the sultry office or home —to be enjoyed without 
effort, at the turn of a switch | 


This is the delightful modern magic wrought by 
Electricity — a quick magic at a trivial cost for you 
who turn the switch, but attained in today’s perfection 
only by long labors of research and development. 


Twenty years of experience are behind the G-E 
ELECTRIC FAN, the most popular, the most widely- 
sold electric fan in the world. Its oscillating motion, 
silently stirring the currents of air most effectively and 
agreeably —in a way to most nearly approximate the 
breeze-flow of nature—is only one of many practical 
features that make it invaluable in the warm season. 


And its Economy is suggested by the fact that, de- 
pending on the size, it can be run from three to four 
hours for one cent—and by the fact also that the beauti- 
ful balance of the mechanism, which avoids noise, 
likewise avoids the wear and tear of vibration — thus 
assuring a long lifetime of service. Look always for 
the fan showing the G-E trade mark on its face — at 
your lighting company’s or the nearest electrical dealer’s 


The Guarantee of 
Excellence on 
Goods Flectrical 


a 7, 

a ce 

3 Bees A ‘ 
LAD” * 


=| GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Sales Ofhces in all Lange Cites Latgest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Agencies Exeorwhere 
MANZE 
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‘‘Sunshine George” of Boston 


Concluded from page 8 


at all to his dilemmas in the second hour 
as the Ford Hall audience barpoons him 
with interrogatory after another. 
But Coleman's relay method of 


one 
with 


| handling the questions the speaker has 


a little opportunity for reflection, and 
generally he has acquitted himself cred- 
itably, and often with ready wit; as, for 
example, when an atheist questioner 
asked Alfred W. McCann what author- 
ity he had for saying God made the 
wheat. “Oh, very well, then,” conceded 
Mr. McCann quickly, “let us say Pat 
Riley made it.” 


, 


A PLAY OF WITS 


gy the most delicate situation 
which the Ford Hall meetings have 
ever passed was on the night when 
I'ather Gasson, president of Boston Col- 
lege, lectured on the dangers of Social- 
ism. Of course the Ford Hall meeting 
contains a considerable share of bristle- 
minded Socialists, and, of course, Father 
Casson was recognized as a_ bristle- 
minded non-Socialist. For weeks and 
weeks Coleman was training bis grown- 
up kindergarten to put its best spirit of 
self-control forward at this particular 
meeting. The proponents acquitted them- 
selves well, and Father Gasson himself 
was carefully poised and happy in 
his replies, so that the meeting, entered 
into with fear and trembling, was con 
cluded with honor both to speaker and 
auditors. 

Here are some of the questions gat- 
linged at Dr. Macdonald: 

Why he intimated that the Civil War 
was for the freedom of the slaves, when 
it was really a war to save the Union? 
Why the Canadian Parliament was con- 
tributing two battleships to the English 
navy? If the factory system was not as 
much to blame for degeneration as war? 
If the war with Russia had not made 
Japan great? If child labor was not also 
responsible for degeneration? What was 
the chance of Canada’s being annexed? 
Which would accomplish the most for 
world-wide peace, religion or science? 
Was it worth while to have a social war? 

It will be seen that the Ford Hall at- 
tendants are very complimentary. They 
never ascribe less than omniscience to 
those who come to address them. As 
for Dr. Macdonald, the canny Canadian 
dodged in and out with great skill among 
these questions, many of which, for one 
reason or another, were embarrassing to 
that unofficial diplomat of the Maple 
Leaf. Whether he answered a question 
straight-out, turned it back upon the 
interrogator with a stroke of wit. ex- 
ploded it harmlessly with a funny story, 
or made it the basis for a fresh burst 
of oratory, it was all spice to the audi- 
ence. The crowd on the bleachers is not 
more alive to the fine points of the na- 
tional game than these people to the 
subtleties of the play of contesting wits 
going on before them. 

OF SERVICE 


THE RELIGION 


UST before the speaking began Cole- 
J man’s hand went up—every voice and 


every sound was stilled. He held be- 
fore him a scrap of paper. From it, 
while most heads were bowed, he read 


a prayer of two or three sentences, 
couched in universal terms. 

It took Coleman two years to get to 
the point where he dared ask this audi- 
ence, many of whom were not only non- 
Christian but antireligious, to join in 
public prayer. 

Now he prepares these petitions care- 
fully in advance, and the audience not 


only suffers them but applauds when 
they touch a_ particularly responsive 
chord, just as it does when pleased 


with the music or the address. 

The spiritual and social value of these 
Ford Hall meetings is beyond estima- 
tion. Some little hint of what they 
mean to those for whom they are de- 
signed may be seen reflected in the affec- 
tion manifested for the director at every 
meeting. The fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the meetings on the last 
Sunday night in February was turned en- 
tirely into a tribute to Mr. Coleman. The 
suggestion had been made by the Pro- 
gram Committee that those who had been 
helped by the meetings write Mr. Cole 


man a letter. More than two hundred 
such letters were penned. They came 
from every sort of people—Jews and 


Centiles, anarchists and atheists, social 
ists and capitalists 

The 
union 


every kind and class. 
secretary of a cigar makers’ 


wrote: 


1 trade unionist, pure and simple, who 
Lelieves in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, | desire to ex 
press my appreciation of what Ford Hall 
ix doing for the masses. rruly, the 
Christian is beginning to understand 
Christianity ! ind it was left to the 
Baptist Church to solve the problem of 
why men do not go to church. May God 
speed you, ete. 

Freda Rogolsky wrote: 

Ford Hall could be compared to the 
“Melting Pot,” where we all come to- 
gether, forgetting all our prejudices, and 
are brothers, listening to how we may 
better the conditions and make this world 
a better place to live in for our next gen- 
erations. There are many other places 

but they have no Mr. Coleman. 

To think that we can hear from the 
same platform a woman interested in 
schools, a Jewish rabbi, a Christian min- 
ister, a Socialist, a Chinese woman, and 
« Jewish philanthropist is more than I 
can understand. TI feel that the time is 
coming when we shall recognize that we 
all have to live for each other, and that 
we are all brothers in spite of the fact 
that we are of different religions. 

In that last sentence of dark-eyed, 
hard-working Freda’s, the little Russian 
Jewess has wrapped up, stamped, and 
sealed the ever-recurring message of 
Ford Hall. “We all have to live for each 
other,’ and it does not come from the 
platform one-half so vociferously as it 
thunders up out of the breasts of those 
who sit in the chairs. 


THE CON FERENCE 


ty Ford Hall is not the limit to Cole- 
man’s activity. Had you ever heard 
of a thing called the Sagamore Socio- 
lugical Conference? Sagamore Beach is 
just inside the wrist of Cape Cod. The 
Colemans have a summer house at this 
spot, and there is quite a remarkable 
summer colony development besides. 
Here every summer for six years a con- 
ference has been held—Coleman’s ever- 
asserting instinct to bring people of dif- 
ferent mold and mind into contact, rub 
them together till they begin to strike off 
sparks which result first in mutual un- 
derstanding, then in mutual respect, 
these two usually begetting a disposi 
tion to fuse energies in a mutual solu 
tion of mutual problems. 

To this conference come 
and employees, trust magnates 


SAGA MORE 


employers 
and la 


bor leaders, social investigators, scien 
tific students, men with troubles and 
men with panaceas, philosophers and 
psychologists of every feather, faddists 


of any stripe, and thoughtful, reasoning 
men in growing numbers, who are there 
only to listen and, if possible, to learn. 
Coleman presides. Everything is open, 
free, and fair. When things go slow, the 


chairman makes use of a mild saline 
solution; when they grow stormy, he 


hangs out a bag of oil upon the waves; 
when the draws to a close, he 
skillfully gathers up the gems that have 
been polished and places them in an 
admirable setting before the mind of the 
conference. 

Those invited to the conference, the 
number being limited by the accommo- 
dations to 200, are entertained free of 
all charge for three days, and all the 
other expenses of the conference are 
borne by Coleman and a few friends. 
Behind the work of most efficient men 
there stands a silent partner in the form 
of a wife. This is equally true of Cole- 
man’s work in the Advertising Clubs and 
in Ford Hall, but at the Sociological Con 
ference Mrs. George W. Coleman refuses 
te be silent, and stands out beside her 
husband as furnishing a full partner 
share, both of the enthusiasm and the 
directing genius. 

Men who know Coleman so well they 
cannot see the glamour of his personal- 
ity ask the secret of his success. ““He’s not 
great,” they say, “but he does great things.” 


session 


THE CHARACTER KEY 


ERHAPS the surest key to Coleman’s 

character—at any rate, the combina- 
tion I incline to try the lock with—is the 
statement of a venerable man who had 
spanked George in his youth and sat 
upon him many times in Baptist coun- 
cils since. He said to me: 

“Coleman succeeds because he has so 
very, very much self-confidence, without 
the slightest bit of egotism.” 

A nice combination that 

and a commendable! 


and a rare 
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He let him lie as the 
smashing blow on the 
jaw had dropped him, 
the damning revolver in 
the outstretched hand, for 
all men who came to see 


A Real Detective 


Continued from page 18 


He let go of her and sat back. 

“That ain’t much, Min, for an old 
friend like me to ask.” 

“Oh, Mae, he’s a coke fiend. He’s 
dippy ; something fierce.” 


ea made no reply. 
“Eddy—Eddvy’ll kill him, Mac, hon- 
est. He’s-—he—” 

“Aw, shut up!” MacCarn’s explosion 
was like a curse from a father. “What 
ayah trying to put over me? Think I’m 
a sleeper? I’ve told you what I want. 
Remember the sucker in One Forty-nine 
and get hep to yourself. The Blink 
hangs around Levy’s back room in the 
morning—about this time of day. All 
you got to do is to run across him there 
and feel for coin. -D’you hear?’ 

“Yes—yes.” 

“D’you understand ?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes—yes. And—and that’s all, Mac, 
all you want me to do?” 

“That’s all.” 

She looked up at him, trying hard to 
smile. “And—you'll let me alone—and 
Eddy—after this?’ 

MacCarn shrugged his shoulders to 
indicate how unnecessarily excited she 
Was over a trivial incident. 

“Sure thing.” he said. “You're clean 
you and Eddy—after this.” 

He rose as if he had been wasting 
time. 

“Dress and go down there to Levy's 
back room right away—right now,” he 
snid. At the door he called back: “D’you 
know if they are renting rooms above 
Levy’s now, Min?” 

“T don’t know anything 

“Well, ask ’em then, Min, ask ‘em. 
And say, Min’—his expression suddenly 
became genial again—‘don’t forget that 
you’re straight, and we don’t want any 
one but us to know about One Forty 
nine. Eh?" 

The door closed silently upon him, his 
rubber heels pounded noiselessly on the 
stairs, and by the time he had reached 
the third floor he was humming again. 
unmusically and through his nose. The 
idea was working out. It was Mace 
Carn’s simple way. And already the 
girl on the top floor was dressing with 
trembling fingers to obey his sudden, 
blind command. For she knew MacCarn. 


M ACCARN went down across the street, 
straight north to the railroad yards. 
He walked with his regular traveling 
gait, head turning slowly from side to 
side, eyes seeing all things that were to 
be seen: but now he did not pull at the 
hair in his ears. He was no longer plan 
ning. His plans were all laid. He needed 


only to fit them together, to lay piece 
upon piece, and then—well, he had 
Wanted to be a sergeant for a long time. 
yards 


At the railroad MacCarn 


turned briskly down a_ switch track, 
went straight to a boxlike shanty in the 
rear of a feed store, and without pause 
or ceren.ony kicked in the rickety door. 
There was a bunk and a bale of hay for 
furniture in the room. A thin, listless 
boy, possibly twenty-two years old, with 
light hair and a face like thin leather, 
sat on the bunk and played solitaire, 
using the bale of hay for a table. At 
MacCarn’s rude entrance he looked up, 
pausing with a card in his hand, then, 
recognizing his visitor, he laid the card 
down in its proper place and went on 
Paying steadily, unconcerned. There 
was only one door to the shanty, and 
MacCarn filled that. 

“Why, hello, Eddy!” cried the detec- 
tive in apparent surprise. “You here?” 
“Hello, Mac,” said the boy sullenly. 
MacCarn stepped into the room. He 
dropped his head on one side and studied 
the boy quizzically: and as he stood so 
a grin came upon his face, a good- 
natured grin, which spread and spread 
until presently he threw back his head 
and laughed, laughed with great glee 
and no malice, as a man laughs when 





| 





he is in possession of a good joke and | 


face to face with the butt of it. But 
Eddy made no sign that he noticed. 
“Say, say!” exploded MacCarn = sud 
denly. “What’s the matter with vou 
and Min, Eddy? Hah?’ He spread his 
legs wide apart, folded his arms, and 


raised himself good-humoredly on his | 
toes. “What's the matter, Eddy? Hah?" 


TILL Eddy made no answer, but went 

on laying the cards, row after row, 
on the table of hay. There was a mo 
ment of silence. 

“So The Blink copped her at last, eh?’ 
blurted MacCarn. 

The very atmosphere seemed to cry 
out at the tragedy of those words; but 
only trained eyes like MacCarn’s could 
have seen that the boy winced. 

“So he got her at last,” murmured 
MacCarn. “Well, he always did say he’d 
do it. How long since she left) you, 
hddy? Hah?’ 

“Four weeks.” lied the boy instantly. 

“Four weeks, eh?’ 

“Ehyah.” 

“Haven't been trying with her since?” 

“No.” 

MacCarn laughed = again. “So The 
Blink made good at last, eh? Where 
they living, Eddy. Above Levy's?’ 

This time the boy was less successful 
in hiding the stab. “IT dunno,” he said. 
“Why? 

“Oh, I just seen ‘em having drinks by 
their lonesome in the back room this 
morning,” said MacCarn indifferently. 
“Thought they might have rooms above 
the saloon.” He looked down at the boy 
seriously. “Say, Eddy. I thought you 


and Min was stuck on each other, on the | 


Hah?” 


square? 





























Waltham 


Automobile Timepieces 





Details 


Timepieces of chronometer 
construction similar to jewelers’ 
chronometer and to the marine 
chronometer purchased from us 
by the navy 

Adjusted for temperature, 
neither heat nor cold will affect 
its running quality. 

8-day movement with an in 
dicator on the dial which shows 
a red warning signal three da\s 
before the timepiece runs down 

Can be had either alone or 
in combination with standard 
speedometers. 

Choice is offered of a raised 
dial or dial flush with the dash. 

Most desirable model costs 

25. 








For the first time you can get an 
automobile timepiece designed espe- 
cially for automobiles. This instrument 
is a summary of Waltham mechani- 
cal resources and skill, and in spite 
of hard road work it will render 
orthodox Waltham accuracy. In fact 
it will run so accurately that you 
can regulate your pocket watch and 
house clocks from it. 


Now that you can get a timepiece 
which in accuracy and beauty of 
appearance corresponds with the 
other fittings of your car, we believe 
that you will be quick to do so. 

If you have any difficulty obtain- 
ing this Waltham Timepiece please 
let us know. 




















Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Pearly 

gives you 

They are 

good looks. You 
carefully. Practice 


Pearls Are Priceless 


Possessions 


owners give them painstaking 


care and protection. 


teeth—the pearls that Nature 

are far more to be prized. 
the jewels of good health and 
cannot safeguard them too 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING. 


This means to visit your dentist at least twice a year 
—and to rely on the habitual night and morning use of 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


The standard dentifrice prepared for nearly 
half a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Preserves the teeth by thorough polishing. 
way. Strengthens and hardens the gums, making them 


healthy and non-sensitive. 


The use of Dr. Lyon's is a refinement of personal 
cleanliness which has grown and found in- 
creasing favor through three generations. 


Begin early teaching your children 


The result 


to use it. 


sense of satisfaction which only a life- 
time of perfect teeth can give. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do 
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SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


A great smoke 
for busy people ! 
The choicest of 
old Burley leaf 
matured to a per- 
fect mellowness. 


WY, - 


f |\O*Tins 


| Handy 5¢ bags 
One pound glass 
\\ humidor jars 
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He watched and saw that the boy’s hand 
trembled as he laid down a card, and he 
knew that the idea was working well. 

“Well,” he continued sagely, “I guess 
they’re all alike, ain’t they, Eddy? All 
bad, all tricky—tricky as the devil. Play 
you for a sucker and do the stuck-on-you 
act until some other guy comes along 
that looks a little better to ’em, and then 
it’s skiddoo for you. Yessir, I guess 
they’re all that way; all slick enough 
to fool the best of us. All bad. Hah?” 


DDY cleared his throat. “When was 
it you seen ’em?’ he asked. 
“Oh, just a few minutes ago,” replied 


| MacCarn carelessly. “Say, who’s your 


new woman, Eddy? Hah?” 

“Ain’t got any,” said the boy. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well, that’s the safest, 
T guess. Ye-es, they’re a bad lot, bad and 
tricky, all of ’em.” He turned leisurely 
and yawned, as if the subject was of but 
slight importance. “Still,” he said over 
his shoulder, “I didn’t think Min would 
do it to you. I thought she was stuck 
on you—square.” 

And then he went out, went out ab- 
ruptly. There was no need for him to 
stay longer; he had done his work, had 
worked out his idea. Now, if his caleu- 
lations, based on his knowledge, were cor- 
rect, he—would soon be a sergeant. Mac- 
Carn hummed unmusically through his 
nose and went east toward the Bad Lands. 

The boy sat as he was. He continued 
tu play solitaire for five minutes after 
MacCarn had gone. He laid out card 
after card in careful, regular rows, scan- 
ning them all as he laid one down, pick- 
ing them up, shuffling them, putting them 
down again. His eyes did not leave the 
ecards; his face was like unto thin leather. 

Then he “went out.” in the parlance 
of the game. The cards lay in four neat 
piles, a king on top of each. The boy 
sat looking at them for a few seconds, 
as calm and interested as when he had 
been playing. Then, as sudden as the 
leap of a wickedly spurred horse, he 
jumped to his feet. He grasped the 
eards and tore them wildly into pieces. 
He threw them about him; he kicked 
the bale of hay and screamed. The 
change that came over his face was 
too terrible to describe. In the end he 
stooped and bit his wrist. 


FEW minutes later he might have 

been seen sauntering out into the clean 
sunlight with his hat down over his 
eyes and a wisp of straw between his 
lips. There was no trace of that terrible 
instant’s explosion and exposure upon 
him now. His body, recently so horribly 
convulsed, was straight and steady; his 
arms, which had crooked like a fighting 
ape’s, hung listlessly at his side; his 
face, upon which had ridden the black 
clouds of hell anger, again was a face of 
thin leather. He was Blond Eddy again, 
listless, indifferent, idle. 

He went by a roundabout way to 
Levy’s place, and he saw that the place 
was empty before he entered. Only 
Mahmut, the colossal Turkish bartender, 
stood like a lowering bull before the cash 
register and wiped the bar. 

“Beer.” said Eddy. “Take something 
yourself.” 

They drank. It was so still that the 
register rang like a gong. 

“Min been here this morning?” said 
I:ddy suddenly. 

The Turk nodded impassively. An- 
other silence. 

“Anybody with her?’ Eddy’s eyes, 
under the nearly closed lids, burned as 
he spoke. and for an instant he held 
his breath. 

The Turk nodded again. He knew 
what might hang on that nod, but if 
it had been his own life he would have 
nodded in the same impassive fashion. 
He even went further. 

“The-e Bul-link,” he volunteered. “Boot 
they gone now.” 

‘Another beer,” said Eddy. 

As he drew the beer, Mahmut spoke 
sociably. “You gone move over here?” 


BOVE the bar there was no change in 
Eddy, but his knees shook with a 
sudden chill. 

“Oh, I donno,’ 
Why?” 

“Min she ask ‘bout room up here.” 
The Turk’s head indicated upstairs at 
the same moment as he set forth the 
beer. “You gone move?” 

Eddy drank his beer in one long, steady 
draft before replying. He set the glass 
down carefully and wiped his lips. 

“You know it, we’re going to move,” 
he laughed as he went out. “You 
know it!” 


, 


he said. “Maybe. 


Behind him Mahmut wiped the bar. 

Eddy went .craight to the tiny flat 
on the top floor, rear, of the four-story 
tenement. Minnie was not there. There 
was a good and sufficient reason for this, 
but Eddy did not know—as MacCarn had 
planned he shouldn’t. On MacCarn’s in- 
structions, two of the Captain’s men had 
escorted her to the headquarters station 
house, where at that moment she was 
being detained in the Captain’s office, 
merely to be out of the way. In the 
same way The Blink just then was sit- 
ting in the back room of Stein’s saloon 
on the fringe of the red light. Stein 
had requested him to wait for some im- 
portant news, but it was MacCarn who 
had ordered Stein—who, of course, knew 
nothing of the morning’s machination 
—to make the request. MacCarn had 
Stein under his thumb, as he had many 
others, and he had made it imperative 
for Stein to hold The Blink there until 
he said he might go. And The Blink 
was in Stein’s debt for many favors, so 
he could well afford to do as asked with- 
out troubling much as to the exact reason. 


O* such things Eddy knew nothing, for 
such ignorance was his part in Mac- 
Carn’s idea. Stone blind for an instant 
with the rage that petrified him at dis- 
covering Minnie’s absence, he stood and 
rocked drunkenly on his heels as he re- 
garded her discarded wrapper hanging 
over a chair. After that he wasted but 
little time. He tore the garment into 
strips and stamped them beneath his 
feet. Then from between the springs of 
the bed he took a thick, short-barreled 
revolver —“yeggman’s favorite’ — and 
thrust it into a pocket on the side of 
his loose vest. He buttoned his coat 
loosely, so the weapon would not be ob- 
served, and, these things being done, he 
gave one last look around the room. 
Some sewing that Minnie had been work- 
ing at the night before lay on the table, 
a pitifully unskilled attempt at house- 
wifery. At this Eddy grinned mock- 
ingly. Then he went out’ without 
troubling to lock the door. 

His bearing and manner as he came 
out were in no way different from his 
usual appearance. His face was like 
unto thin leather, his eyes were half 
shut: he walked listlessly; he appeared 
indifferent, idle. The sun smote him as 
he emerged from the tenement, and, pull- 
ing his hat farther down over his eyes, 
began to slouch casually down the street 

toward the Bad Lands, keeping near 
to the buildings, as was his wont, and 
apparently with no place in the world 
te go to and ali the time in the world to 
get there in. 

Near the fringe of the red-light dis 
trict he met an acquaintance. 

“Ain’t seen The Blink floating around, 
have you?” asked Eddy easily. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “Seen him 
beating it around the corner by Stein's 
half’n hour ago.” 

Eddy nodded his head and continued 
leisurely on. He stopped at the first 
“bad” saloon that came his way, and 
chaffed lightiy with the bartender. He 
went out the back way and went into 
another place, still greeting acquaint- 
ances with ready words. Each place 
brought him nearer his destination, and 
at the same time completely disguised 
his progress. 

The third place that he went in was 
Stein’s. This was a typical place of the 
district, a barroom in front, then swing- 
ing half doors, then the back room. 


DDY went straight through the bar to 
the swinging doors, and peered over 
them. The back room was deserted save 
for a pale, squint-eyed wreck of a man 
who sat at one of the tables. This was 
The Blink. He saw before him the man 
whom the developments of the morning 
had made out as the stealer of his 
woman, of Min. He saw that The Blink 
looked up at him undisturbed; and in 
the madness of the boy’s blood anger 
his eyes seemed to read a look of tri- 
umph on the other’s vicious face. The 
rear door of the back room, leading 
straight into the alley, stood wide open. 
This was strange, but there it was, wide 
epen, the alley in plain sight. Once in 
the alley, a man who knew the district 
might hide in a dozen safe places. And 
the room was empty, save for The Blink. 
These things Eddy noted in the flash 
of an eye as he stood on tiptoe and 
peered over the swinging half doors. He 
flashed one pleased look at the open 
alley door. That meant much to him. 
Then he came in. The door swung in- 
stantly behind him, and The Blink and 
he were alone. 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 














No-Rim-Cut 


Means This 


A tire which we control. Which requires in 
the making our own secret machinery. 


A tire we perfected. A type of tire very 
often attempted. But, before our inventions, it 
was never made popular. 


A tire that ends rim-cutting— 
That doesn’t hook to the rim. 


A tire so superior that it now controls by far 
the largest sale in the world. 


126 Braided Wires 


For years and years, every tire 
maker has sought for a way to end 


rim-cutting. 


This is the chief tire trouble. Care- 
ful statistics have shown that 23 per 
cent of all old-type tires were ruined 


by the rims. 


Sometimes by under-inflation—some- 
times by running flat. Tens of mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost to tire 
users through rim-cutting damage 


alone. 


Before we solved this trouble, Good- 
year tires stood close to bottom place. 
Three of our rivals sold 70 times as 


many. 


Since we solved this trouble, Good- 
year tires have come to outsell all 
others. We have sold over one million 


in the past 12 months. 


That shows the importance of this 
new-type tire. Now let us tell how 


we make it. 


This new-type tire is a hookless tire. 
It has no hooks on the base to grasp 


hold of the rim flanges. 


Into the base of each tire we vulean- 
ize flat bands of 126 braided wires. 


This makes the tire base unstretchable. 


The tire can’t come off, because 
nothing can force it over the rim flange. 


And the bands are so set that, when 


the tire is inflated, it is held to the rim 


by a pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


With No-Rim-Cut tires your remov- 
able rim flanges are set to curve out- 
ward, not inward. Thus the tire, if 
softened, rests on a rounded edge. 


Rim-cutting is simply impossible. 


But the tire comes off like any 
quick-detachable when you remove a 


flange. 


It took us years to make this type 
practicable. Again and again other 
makers tried it and failed. 

Our final success, more than any- 
thing else, gave Goodyear tires the 


topmost place in Tiredom. 


Bear in mind this fact. We solved 
this problem. We ended rim-cutting 
without creating any other shortcoming. 

As a result, the demand for this new 
type has centered on Goodyear No-Rim- 


Cut tires. 











Oversize 
Means This 


A tire that exceeds, both in measurement 
and air capacity, all old-type tires—called clincher 
tires—of equal rated size. 


We claim 10 per cent excess. 


But actual 


comparison with six makes of clinchers shows 
an average excess of 16.7 per cent. 


That means an added capacity. 


And that addition, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


Now No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires, with the extra ca- 
pacity, have cost more than old-type 


tires. In 1909 they cost one-fifth more. 


But two months ago we reduced the 
price about 11 per cent. This was 
partly due to lower cost of rubber, 
and partly to multiplied output. We 
now have a capacity close to 8,000 
tires per day. In 1909 we made on the 


average less than 400 tires per day. 


This multiplied output, new facto- 
ries, new machinery, have reduced the 
cost of production. And every cent of 


the saving goes to users of these tires. 


Now no standard tires of any type 


cost less than No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Think what that means. Tires which 
can’t rim-cut cost no more than tires 
that do. Oversize tires cost no more 


than tires just rated size. 


Tires which once cost one-fifth more 


now cost no more than clinchers. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 








And note this fact: No-Rim-Cut 
tires outsold all others even at a 
higher price. Last year, at a higher 
price, our sales exceeded our pre- 


vious 12 years put together. 


All because the savings, by many 


times over, exceeded the higher price. 


Now these same tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—cost you nothing extra. All 
they save in rim-cutting, all they save 


by oversize is entirely clear. 


Next time you buy a tire try this 
favorite tire. Try it because, in the 
test of time, it has come to outsell all 


others. 


Try it because legions of users have 


found that it cuts down tire bills. 


Meter the mileage. Compare it with 
others. That’s what countless men 


have done. 


It will free you from rim-cut wor- 
ries. It will give you an over-tired 
ear. See for yourself how much this 


means in upkeep cost on tires. 


That is all we ask. If these tires 
ean’t win you by their savings, we 


have nothing more to say. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 
—14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


1154) 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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United States Tires 


are good tires 


How did you pick your car? 


When you bought your car you didn’t choose it 
because you happened to like the carburetor 
or because of its thick upholstery or even because 
of its famous motor. 


You got right down to the bottom of the question. 
You compared various cars point by point until 
you finally found the car that came the closest 
to combining all the good points you wanted to 
find in your car. 


Why not buy your fires in the same way ? 


Why not size up the various brands point by point 
and pick the tire that combines all those strong 
features that a good tire ought to have. 


You want high mileage 


You will get from 25 to 50 per cent. more mileage from United 
States Tires than any tire ever yielded up to the time the United 
States Tire Company was organized. 


You want to avoid rim cutting 


United States Dunlop Tires are the only tires ever guaranteed 
against it. 


Air capacity and diameter are important 


No tire ever made has a larger average air capacity or larger dia- 
meter measurements than the United States Dunlop. Get a few 
cross sections and prove it with your own eyes. 


You want an easily manipulated tire 


The round toe makes the United States Dunlop the most easily 
manipulated tire on the market. 


But the prime essential is fabric strength 


Strong fabric means not only high mileage biit protection against 
blow-outs. By a process which we have perfected and control ex- 
clusively we have practically doubled the strength of United States 
Tires and reduced blow-outs proportionately. 


These are the good foints you want to find in your tires. They 
govern the size of your tire bills. Four-factory cooperative meth- 
ods (used exclusively in the making of United States Tires) have 
enabled us to combine all of them in this one tire. 


Tia by beta 
United States Tire Co. 
New York 


United States Pneumatic Tires are Qusenned yy = i. 
. ar at the recommended pressur: 
5 eel one oF 
ether rime than these tpecibed, our meme | io withdraw 











| EDWARDS 


| — GARAG E S 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 


The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Boyt. 
HO M E offers 350 class-roorr. courses to non-res- 
STUDY 


ident students. One may thus "io part 
20th Year 





work for a Bachelor's degre Elemen 
Pry courses in many subjec «4 others for 
‘eachers, Writers. Acc: ountants Bankers, 
| 9 Men, Mini —. ers 
te. Begin any tim 


U. of C. (Div. "A Chicago, IW. 
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The Edwards Mfg. Co., 333-383 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


























The Purest Ice Cream 
can be made nght in your own home quickly, 
easily and economically if you have a 
Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


This freezer has reduced the freezing time to a minimum. 
Triple motion makes smoothest, flufhest, most delicious ice 
cream you can eat. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Send for free booklet, ‘Frozen Daintes.” 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., Dept. O, Nashua, N.H 
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But now the cold, collected nerve that 


had served the boy gave way, and mad, 
boiling rage broke over him and sent 
the blood into his face and widened his 
eyes. His lips parted and showed his 
clenched teeth, and he came slowly across 
the room to the one occupied chair, a 
terrible animal thing to the eye. And 
The Blink, seeing him thus, started half 
way from his seat with a cry of fright, 
leaning backward in sheer astonishment, 
and by that movement of apparently 
conscience-stricken fear his doom was 


sealed. 


“What—what yah doing?’ he gasped. 
But already Eddy, with the short re 
volver in his hand, was upon him. 


“Take this too,” said Eddy, and fired 
three quick shots into The Blink’s head. 
After which he fled swiftly through 
the invitingly open door into the alley 


for a swift, easy escape and freedom 
straight on to the malletlike fists of Mac 
Carn, who was waiting outside. 

So the idea worked out. 


 gngne looked down at the sense 
less boy at his feet. He let him 
lie as the smashing blow on the jaw had 
dropped him, the damning revolver in 
the outstretched hand, for all men who 
came to see. And he nodded solemnly 
three times to himself. For he looked upon 
his work, and he saw that it was well 
done. And now he would be a sergeant 

“And say, stid Captain Shen 
when he was giving the reporters the 
story, “don’t overlook Detective Mac 
Carn, who made the pinch. You fellows 
are always wolfing about there being no 
detectives on the force. Now that’s what 
I call a real detective.’ 


boys,” 


SALE ER RED 
The Girl Next Door 


Continued from page 6 


thoughts were suddenly interrupted by 


Marjorie. 
“Mr. Gilroy,” she called, “I’ve changed 
my mind completely. 1 will give you 


and Mr. Shirley a lunch party.” 

Gilroy once more drew bis modest 
collection of nickels and pennies from 
his pocket and, with much gravity, 
counted up the cotal. 

“T can't refuse,” he said. “My pov- 
erty forces me to accept your sudden 
change of heart. However, what I lose 
in self-respect I'll try to make up in vict 
uals. I tear, however, that I left my 
yacht too recently to change my clothes, 
and could hardly go to Sherry’s.” 

Marjorie chuckled audibly. “I wasn't 
thinking of going to Sherry’s—some 
place cheap but clean.” 

“Good,” said Gilroy. “I know the very 
spot—Ruhlbach’s—just around the cor 
ner. A little to the sauerkraut and mus 
tard and cheese, but 
cheap.” 

It was a very merry party they had at 
Ruhlbach’s. They sat at a little corner 
table and laughed over the badly cooked 
dishes and at the fierce black mustache 
of the waiter, who looked like a stage 
brigand, but who at heart turned out 
to be a most kindly soul. Indeed, before 
the lunch was well under way they were 
willing to and did laugh at anything that 
offered the slightest excuse. 

“Really,” Marjorie said, “I wonder, Mr. 
Gilroy, why they call you ‘Grouch’; you 
seem to have a most happy disposition.” 

“I have,” said Gilroy; “it’s a beautiful 
disposition, but it took you and my good 
friend Shirley to develop it. You don't 
know how it embitters the most charm- 
ing nature to be an advance agent. Just 
think of it, always at least a week 
ahead of your own people. The. relation 
of an advance agent to a show is like the 
skeleton of a man who is kicking a bun- 
dle before him and the bundle is his 
heart and brains. Nice simile, eh?” 


ARJORIE and Shirley laughed aloud. 

“That’s right,” said Gilroy. “Sure 
I'm right. You have to make all the con- 
tracts for extra printing and advertising, 
and engage a room and bath ahead for 
both the star and the leading woman 
when there is only one bath in the only 
hotel. And then they both want a hack 
ready waiting for them at the station, 
and most of these water-taunk towns only 
have one hack, and the chances are that 
the day the troupe arrives it is out on 
a funeral. And then there’s the skirt 
who plays Marie, the maid, but has a 
rich broker friend back in New York 
and is only on the stage because some 
erystal gazer on Fourteenth Street told 
her she could act.” 

“Why shouldn't she act if she wants 
to?” Marjorie interrupted. “All the more 
credit to her if she has rich friends in 
the East.” 

“T don’t mind her acting if she wants 
to,” Gilroy protested, “but her rich 
friend in the East, as you call him, wants 
to make a hit with the girl and tele- 
graphs ahead and engages the only state- 
room for her for all the long jumps, and 
it’s lucky if the advance agent can get 
seats for his star and the leading woman 
in the day coach, with the crying babies 
and the ginks that carry large bunches 
of wild flowers back to the home folks. 
Do you wonder that I'm glad I’m not an 
advance agent any more, but a manager 
of a show, and can lean up against the 
brass rail in the theatre lobby, and sign 
blond newsgirl at the 
lady star at 


passes for the 


hotel, and lunch with my 
Ruhlbach's?” 


wholesome and 


“But you can’t always lunch with 
your lady star at Ruhlbach’s,” Marjorie 
laughed. 

“That's true, too,” Gilroy admitted, 
“but I know better places than this on 
the road, and then I'll be getting a sal 
ary and maybe give you and Shirley a 
party or two myself.” 

“We accept,” Marjorie and Shirley ex 
claimed in chorus. And then the three 
shook hands and agreed to be insepara 
ble friends on the road, and for 
time their compact, to a greater or less 
extent, was fulfilled. 


some 


N two weeks the long tour began, and 

in having already gained the respect 
and love of her company, Marjorie had 
perhaps builded better than she knew. 
It takes a great many different kinds of 
men and women to make up a big musi 
cal-comedy company, and there is always 
much gossip and usually a great deal of 
virulent scandal. But if the girl star of 
“The Maid of Mirth” chose to lunch and 
dine quite often with the good-looking 
tobert Shirley, and even occasionally sup 
with him in the hotel dining room after 
the performance, no voices were raised 
in suspicion. It was generally asserted, 
and in all truth, that Marjorie was a lit- 
tle less rigid in her treatment of the 
members of her company on the road 
than she had been in New York. But, 
after all, this relaxation in her social at- 
titude extended only to Gilroy and Shir- 
ley, and neither had been with the com- 
pany the previous season. Therefore, the 
gossips very naturally said that it was 
probably on account of her liking for the 
two individuals rather than from any 
change of principle. In the case of 
Shirley it was not so difficult to under- 
stand the gradual letting down of the 
social barriers, because it was quite 
evident that he was molded of different 
clay from many of those about him, and 
certainly a distinct novelty in theatrical 
life, and, besides, he had many qualities 
which would naturally appeal to a girl 
like Marjorie. But to the ox-eyed, sim 
ple-minded show girl of New York the 
case of “Grouch” Gilroy was not so easy 
to understand. They were talking it over 
in the big dressing room where the eight 
show girls nightly fought for and swore 
at the efforts of the two old dressers. 

“There’s nothing to it.’ said Irma 
Santley, who originally came from Ken 
tucky and was still partial to the lingo 
of the race track. “It’s the boy actor 
all three ways. ‘Grouch’ is all right in 
his way, but it isn’t her way. ile don't 
speak her language. His cheap comedy 
and his quick-fire stuff and patter amuses 
her—that’s all—but he’s no more to that 
three-ring circus than the paper hoop 
that the clown kicks his foot through 
every night and matinée. He don't start. 
The owner scratched him the night be- 
fore, but he forgot to tell the horse. 
Grouch’ woke up in the middle of a beau- 
tiful dream and he dreamed he was the 
fairy prince and he’s still following the 
plot and don't know he’s awake.” 


LTHEA MARTIN tossed her hare’s 
foot on the make-up table, glanced 
over her shoulder at the Dianesque back 
of Vera Lee across the room, and osten 
tatiously yawned at her painted, pretty 
face in the blurred mirror before her. 
“Well, he discovered her, didn’t he?’ 
she asked of the blurred mirror. “He 
found her in the chorus of a dollar show 
and made her a Broadway star. That's 
what he did at $2 a throw and $5 for 
the first row! You got to give him 
eredit, girls.” 
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D)| 
z Richard Henry Little, the dis 


tinguished war correspondent, 
author and humorist, says: 

“*T have found Tuxedo a faith 
ful companion tn the field and 


in ‘he camp 


Preto Nong Dale 





J. N. MARCHAND 


J. N. Marchand, the illustrator, 
whose ‘‘Western Types’’ have 


made him famous, says 


“Kill my pipe with Tuxedo and 
I'm content. You cant beat 


Tuxedo for mitldness and 


purity.’ 





JOHN BROWN 


John Brown, business manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, says: 
‘*Tuvedo, and no other, tor me. 
A pipeful of Tuxedo is my fa- 
I have yet 


VA 


vorite relaxation 
lo find tts egual,”’ 
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TUXEDO 


The General All-Around Smoke 


AKE it with you anywhere the misty 
morning, whipping the stream for trout or 
stalking deer down a woodland road ; or on the golf 
links in the crisp afternoon; or into your library 
after dinner for an hour’s thoughtful smoking. 





lake it to the office and make the day’s business 
run smoothly and cheerfully. 


Smoke it companionwise over your lathe or drill 
—in the factory or out on the road—in the engine 
room or on the farm. [et Tuxedo help you while 
the time away on a railroad trip. 


Wherever your work lies or your play lies make 
Tuxedo your playmate; It’s a grand smoother-out 
of crooked lines—in your face and in your job. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


is first and foremost, sweet and pure and mild 
and wholesome. Made of the finest Kentucky 
tobacco, mellow and ripe and full of flavor, 
treated by the origina/ “Vuxedo Process” so as to 
take the sting out (it camnor bite your tongue), gran- 
ulated so as to smoke freely and coolly, and packed 
4O pipefuls to the 10c tin. 


Try ‘Tuxedo today and you'll know why thou- 
sands of leading Americans endorse it as the best, 
the greatest all-around smoke. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 c 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5 c 


with moisture-proof paper 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 


Send us 2c in stamps for postage 

and we will mail you prepaid a 

souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco 

to any point in the United States. 
Address 

TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 

Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J. 












Tilustrations are about one- 
half size of veal packages. 





WM. J. MATTHEWS 


Wm. J. Matthews, Past Poten 
tate of Mecca Temple, 
the best 
America, says: 


one of 


known Masens in 


‘* Tuxedo is ideal. It gives THE 


pertect smoke, absolutely.”’ 


WALTER WELLMAN 


Walter Wellman, famous jour- 
nalist, explorer and aeronaut, 


Says: 


‘*In the Arctic regions, through 
weary days in camp at Spitz 
1,000 miles 
Atlantic in the airship 
America, my favorite tobacco 
has always been Tuxedo.”’ 


Walt. Wetlhhiran. 


bergen, or sailing 


over the 





JOEL HILLMAN 


Joel Hillman, proprietor of the 
famous ‘‘Harvey’s’’ restaurant 
at Washington, D. C., says: 


‘*7Tuxedo is a good wholesome 
tobacco, with a mildness and 
fragrance all its own. It adds 
many degrees to my pipe pleas- 


ure.’ 
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vacation days ? 








The beauty spots of summer land are made doubly en- 
joyable when you take a congenial companion along. 


Fndian Motocucle 


WITH SIDE CAR 


opens up an entirely new field for pleasure touring. A 
roomy, comfortable and handsome side car can now 
attached to any of the 1913 Indian Motocycle models. 

The Indian Side Car is of the torpedo body type, luxuriously uphol- 
stered and handsomely finished. A high seat back ensures the pas- 
sengers comfort. The car is ample in size, even for a large person. 
As a motor vehicle for two people, the Indian Motocycle with 
Side Car represents an extraordinarily low outlay for running 
expenses, such as for tires, oil and gasoline. 
The low hung frame is attached with strong connecting braces 
to the rigid parts of the motorcycle frame. Thus the cradle 
springs of the motorcycle, in conjunction with the leaf springs of 
the side car, absorb all road jars and vibrations. 

Ask any one of the 2000 Indian dealers for a free demonstration. 


7 H.P. Twin, with Side Car complete, 63ss | 
| Side Car alone for 1913 model, ss F.O.B. Factory 
“$. C.” 


=i 
Doesn’t this 
picture give 
you a 
| suggestion for 


Write for Catalog 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 913 State St., 


(Largest Motorcyle Manufacturers in the 
BRANCH AND SERVICE STATIONS — €hicago Denver San Francisco 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Diamond 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 












are built with extra air-room 






It’s the extra air-room 
that does the work. The 
more aif-room in your 
tires means more resili- 
ency, and a greater ability of the 
tire to absorb the shock of the 












a) . . e e 
| (CONTACT road, insuring more comfort for 
ee you and your passengers— more 






SE Ade J 
. service from your tires. 
This more air-room 
tire does the work easily 
and will not strain under 


road usage. ‘The extra air-room is gained for you without lessening the 
thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 














Cross section Diamond (No-Clinch) Tire 







You can now get Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires made 
of Vitalized Rubber, with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, 
No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection, and, if you wish, the 
famous Safety (Squeegee) Tread—at any of the 


25,000 Diamond Dealers 







always at your Service 











COLLIER’S 





There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Irma Santley stood up and shook 
out her badly crumpled = second-act, 


“There’s no going back 
of it. dearie.” she cooed, “that Grouch 
certainly saved her from the chorus of 
a dollar show, but you can’t expect every 
girl to marry the life-saver who pulled 
her out of the surf, now can you? Those 
bronze boys that stroll half naked along 
the beach are some heroes, but there's 
no law that permits them to be Mormons 
and marry every girl they save, is there? 
Not in New Jersey or Long Island, that 
I know of. I tell you Grouch thinks he’s 
playing leads, but he’s only a chaperon 
in trousers and a Georgie Cohan hat. 
He don’t belong. He's riding a waiting 
race, and when he gets into the stretch 
he'll find he’s pocketed and can't get 
through. Just look up the dope, girls, 
and you'll find that Shirley has class, 
und Grouch hasn't.” 

Then she gave the spangled dress a 
last violent shake, sat down, swung 
around on her chair, and went on bead- 
ing her eyelashes, while the other girls 
stole stealthy glances at the beautifui 
and often belligerent Vera Lee. But 
whatever may have been Miss Lee’s feel- 
ings concerning the somewhat pointed 
remarks about her friend Grouch Gilroy, 
she continued, at least to all outward ap- 
pearances, wholly unannoyed and with- 


spangled dress. 


out any interest whatever in the opin- 
ions of her fellow show girls. 
HE gossip concerning Marjorie and 


her two admirers was in a way un- 
usual because it was always a question 
of which of the twain she was going to 
marry, and marry is a word often sadly 
neglected in the gossip of a musical- 
comedy company. The majority agreed 
with Irma Santley that it was Shirley 
who would eventually win out. The 
young Southerner beyond question was 
an actor of small experience or ability, 
but on the stage he had the same dis- 
tinction and charm that he had off it. 
The rumor was that, although wholly 
without stage experience, he had wan- 
dered into Ogden Britt’s office looking for 


employment, and the manager at once 
saw how well the young man’s good 
looks and manners would fit into the 
only small part then vacant in “The 
Maid of Mirth.” It was one of those 
eccentric moves on which Britt prided 


himself, and as Shirley seemed quite in- 
different as to the amount of the salary 
he was to receive, the manager decided 
to give him his chance, During the first 
weeks of the tour there could be no 
doubt that the amateur was somewhat 
awkward in the little part he had to 
play, but now that awkwardness had dis- 
appeared and the charm of his well- 
bred presence and the way he wore his 


good-looking clothes did much to over- 
come his lack of experience and his 
knowledge of the art of acting. Off the 


stage he was gracious to the women of 
the company and pleasant to the men, 
but beyond Marjorie and Gilroy he made 
no friends and had no associates. And, 
as a matter of fact, it would have been 
a surprise to the company had it been 
otherwise. Sut with Gilroy it was al- 
together different. He was one of them 


and he did speak their language and 
their ethics were his ethics. As the tour 


grew old it surprised no one that the at- 
tentions of Gilroy to Vera Lee should 
hecome more noticeable. It was during 
a series of one and two-night stands 
when of necessity the members of the 
company were thrown more intimately 
together that the talk developed from 
gossip into sordid scandal. Gilroy still 
continued to be seen much with Marjorie 
and Shirley, but he no longer lunched 
or dined with them as often as he had 
before, and now they always supped 
alone. However, if his newly acquired 
friendship for Miss Lee had caused any 
regret in the feelings of his former con- 


stant companions they certainly failed 
to show it either to Gilroy or the rest 
of the company. 
HE one-night stands had brought 
Marjorie and Shirley even more 
closely together than they had been be- 
fore. There were long trips on the train 


in which she always asked him to her 
stateroom so that he could smoke at his 
leisure and talk to her of the books they 
had read and of the many things in life 
that seemed to interest them both 
much. And then the long afternoons of 
early spring in the little towns where 
they were to play at night offered end- 
less opportunities for long walks through 
the suburbs or for drives into the 
real country. The only topic that they 
had never touched on during these long, 


sO 


together 
for 


friendly, 
and 
Not that there was any particular reason 


day s 
reason 


Was the 
being of it. 


happy 
stage their 
the sub 
seemed so 
were more 


why they should have avoided 
ject, but to both of them life 
full of so many things that 
worth while to talk about. Besides, 
for three or four hours every night at 
the theatre they heard nothing spoken of 
but the stage and its petty trials and tri- 
umphs, and that, after all, was sufficient. 


HEY were in Marjorie’s stateroom on 
the train one morning, and Marjorie 
was reading aloud from the local news- 
paper of the little Southern town where 
they had played the night before. It was 
early in April and the hot sun streamed 
through the open windows, and both of 
them were very young, and so glad to be 
alive, and were laughing out of all pro- 
portion to the humor of either the para- 
graphs that Marjorie read or the remarks 
that Shirley made concerning them. And 
then, after a time, when they had ex- 
hausted the humor of the newspaper, 
Marjorie got out her knitting and Shir- 
ley continued to look out of the window 
at endless pine forests and, at great in- 
tervals, the dilapidated but picturesque 
log cabins of the negroes and the “poor 
white trash.” It was after a long silence 
that Shirley said without looking away 
from the sunlit pines: 
“And to-morrow we play 
Marjorie looked up from 
and smiled inquiringly. 


Greenville.” 
her knitting 


“Do we?” she asked. “And why does 
Greenville interest you more’ than 
Painted Post or Rocky Center or any 
other one-night stand?” 

“Because, in the first place,” said 
Shirley, “it’s not a one-night stand. It’s 
a two-night stand and then it’s my home 


and it’s where she lives.” 

Marjorie continued to look for a mo- 
ment as if to be quite sure that the last 
stitch she had made was correctly made, 
and, finding that it was, laid the knitting 
on her lap, and, crossing her hands over 
it, glanced at Shirley, who was no longer 
looking out of the car window, and 
smiled at him. “By she,” Marjorie said, 
“T suppose you mean the one girl?’ 

VNHIRLEY nodded. 

“She’s very wonderful, of course?” 

Again Shirley nodded and then drew 
a short, sharp breath. “Yes, of course 


she is. That is, I think she is. You see, 
we are sort of cousins, very distant 
cousins, and were brought up together 


from the time we were children, and it 


was always somehow understood by our 
people that we were to marry. And so 
I don’t know just how wonderful Alice 
really is. That’s why I went away. You 
understand ?” 

Marjorie looked a little confused and 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I’m afraid I don’t— 


not quite.” 
“Because,” 
become, well, 


explained Shirley, “she had 
just like a sister in a way. 
It didn’t seem fair to her or to me for 
us to marry just because we had always 
known each other and just because our 
people had always expected us to marry. 


So, you see, as she couldn’t very well 
go away, I said I'd go for a year and 


see all of the world and all of the women 
I could in that time.” 

“And that is the reason,” Marjorie 
suid, smiling, “that you joined a musical- 
comedy company. I’ve always wondered 
what you were doing here. However, I 
must say that, considering you only had 
year, you made a fair choice.” 


VHIRLEY nodded and then, turning his 
head again, looked out of the win- 

dow at the flying trees and the flat, end- 
less carpet of golden pine needles. 

“Yes,” he said, “it struck me as an 
amusing idea, that is, it did at first. It 
never seemed to appeal to Alice—I mean 
my trying to act. You she never 
knew anything about the stage and stage 
people.” 

“And is she coming to see you play 
to-morrow night?’ Marjorie asked. 

Shirley turned back from the window 
and chuckled, “Yes, of course, she’s 
coming. She wrote me that she had the 
stage box and had asked a lot of my old 
friends. I suppose the whole town will 
turn out. She’s going to have a supper 
after the play at her home. I do wish 
you'd come, Marjorie—it would please 
Alice a lot.” 

But Marjorie 


see, 


shook her head and 
smiled. “I’d like to, Rob,” she said, “but 
you know I never go anywhere after 
the play, except perhaps to supper with 
you or Grouch at the hotel. And I 
haven't got any clothes that would do, 


anyhow.” 
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For a Long Life and 
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The graphic illustration 
above shows how far 
‘*Columbia’’ runs beyond 
other batteries for auto- 
mobile ignition. 

It’s the same story for all other 


battery uses, from the front door-bell to 
the power-boat or stationary engine. 


Convenient Fahnestock spring-clip connections without 
extra charge. 


Tell your dealer to 
give you 
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The National Battery 
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er, PTA 


“But you will meet her, won’t you?” 
he insisted. 
“Of course I will. You say we are 


to play Greenville two nights, so there'll | 
Believe | 


be lots of time the next day. 
| me I want to meet her, that is if you're 
| quite sure she wants to meet me.” 


Y way of answer, Shirley only laughed 

at the thought, and it was thereupon 
arranged that Marjorie and Alice Preston 
should meet at lunch the second day that 
the company was to be in Greenville. 

After the performance that night Mar- 
jorie sent for Gilroy, and when she had 
closed the door of her dressing room told 
him of how she had learned that morn- 
ing that Greenville was Shirley’s home 
town. 

“Fine,” said Gilroy, “we'll have some 
quarter sheets printed—black on orange, 
and send them round town on sandwich 
men, ‘Greenville’s Favorite Son and 
Actor—Robert Shirley—at the 
House To-Night.”. Or what 

“Not a bit like it,’ Marjorie inter- 
rupted. “You don’t want to make Rob 


want to make it appear as if he were 
the whole show.” 

Gilroy grinned and shook his head. 
“What, with that part he plays now? 
You'd have*to pad that bit a good deal 
between now and to-morrow night, be 
lieve me. I tell you you can’t make that 
showy any way you play it.” 

Marjorie beat her fingers nervously on 
her dressing table and Gilroy sat on a 
high trunk and dejectedly swung his 
legs. Suddenly he dropped to the floor. 

“I've got it!” he cried. “You play 
that you're in love with him.” 

Marjorie’s face was suddenly shad- 
owed in disappointment. 
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Opera | 


look foolish before his own people. We | 





“That won't do at all,” she said. “I’m 
supposed to be in love with him in the 
play as it is.” 

“That’s all right,” Gilroy protested. 
“I know that, but you don’t get me. | 
Overdo it—make ‘em believe that you’re 
in love with him off the stage. Joke in | 
your first act scene with him. Be affec- 
tionate. Make ‘em believe you're crazy | 
about him. Fine idea, eh? Great and | 
beautiful star madly in love with small- | 
part actor. And then you can rub it | 
in by taking the call with him after the 
first act. He deserves a call about as 
much as I do for counting up tickets 
in the box office, but it’s all right 
for Greenville.” 


ILROY looked at Marjorie, and this 
time it was his face that was shad- 
owed with disappointment. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Marjorie, 
don’t you like the idea? I think it’s 
great.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,’ she said. 
“The taking the call with him is, any- 
how, but I’m a little afraid of overplay- 
ing the love scene. It seems that the 
girl he’s engaged to is to be in front. 
Sbe mightn't care for it—women, you 
know, are funny sometimes, Grouch.” 

Sut Gilroy apparently did not hear 
what Marjorie had said, He slowly took 
out a cigarette and lighted it, and blew 
several clouds of smoke at the fly- 
specked chandelier. 

“You don’t mind me smoking, do you, 
Marjorie?” he asked. 

“Why no, Grouch, of course not. But 
you must go in a few moments. I've 
got to change. What is it, Grouch, 
what's the matter?” 





“Nothing, Marjorie,” and he got up and | 
backed slowly toward the door. “I 
didn’t know Shirley was engaged ; sur- | 
prised me a bit, that’s all. Think over 
that idea of the love scene, won't you? | 
I believe if you got it across it would be 
a scream. I'm having supper with Vera 
after the show. I'll see you about Rob | 
in the morning. Good night to you, 
Marjorie.” 

He hesitated for a moment at the door, 
glanced at Marjorie, and a word seemed 
to tremble on his pale, anemic lips, and 
then with a toss of his chin, he sudden- 
ly turned and closed the door sharply 
behind him. 


I’ their plot to make Shirley appear 

of much importance at his first ap- 
pearance on the stage of his home town, 
Marjorie and Gilroy told him nothing. 
So that in his first-act scene with Mar- 
jorie he was not a little surprised at the 
ardor of her love making. Heretofore 
she had always been somewhat coy to 
his words of wooing, but now she re- 
turned his gentle caresses with an 
|} abandon which the situation scarcely de- 
| manded. Here indeed was the willing 
| sweetheart that the heart of man craves 
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“W hat’s the ‘Holeproof’ 
Secret, John?” 


**How can they guarantee six months’ wear 


in these fine, mercerized socks?’’ 


‘*That’s 


easy, Dad! You'll find the answer and the 
truth in any Holeproof advertisement.”’ 


E pay an average of 74 cents per pound for our cotton 


yarn, for one thing. 
Sea Island cotton. 
ket affords. 


Cotton yarn can be had for 


It is made from Egyptian and 


It’s the costliest yarn the mar- 


32 cents. But this yarn is 


short fibre, two-ply and coarse. 


Holeproof’s is /ong fibre. 
mits extreme light weight. 
pliability. 
can’t be made from cotton. 


We do our own mercerizing. 


That makes it strong and per- 
It is three-bly, which gives it soft 
Better yarn can't 


be bought. Lighter weights 


Our process adds 22 per 


cent to the yarn’s original strength. 


A Million Enjoy Them 


For everyday wear, travel or 
exercise—tennis, golf or dancing; 
for business men who walk a great 
deal; for strenuous children; for 
women who want s/y/e with more 
than a day’s wear—Holeproof is 


[folepract [fesierg 


the dogical hosiery. 1,000,000 men, 
women, children and infants wear 
Holeproof today because of its 
wonderful quality. We couldn't sell 
hosiery like this at common prices 
if we didn’t have that volume. 


The Summer Hose 


You can get the sheerest weiglits 
if you want them—six pairs in any 
weight, guaranteed six months. 
If any wear out—if a single thread 
breaks—you are given new pairs 
without charge to replace them. 
This guarantee covers every stitch, 
not merely heels and toes. 

The dealers now have the new 
summer colors. Go look them 
over for style and for quality. 

Every pair of genuine Holeproof 
has this signature stamped on the 


ae In Cotton and Silk 


toe— CakHuiche. Also the Hole- 
proof trademark. Look for these 
marks if you want Holeproof qual- 
ity. We pay $60,000 a year in sal- 
aries to peop’e who do nothing 
else but watch this quality in the 
factory. Make sure you get it in 
the stores, 

The genuine Holeproof is sold 
Write for the deal 
ers’ names. We ship direct where 
no dealer is near, charges prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 


in your town. 


sey 





Holepraof 
| SUKGloves 


FOR WOMEN 


| For long wear, fit and 
style these are the finest 
silk gloves produced 
Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. Write 
for the illustrated book 
that tells all about them 
and write for the name 
of the dealer near you 
| who handles them. 


Ask for the New Mercerized Holeproof 
Socks for meneat $1.50 for six pairs. 

Holeproof in cotton, for men, costs from 
$1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs. For women and 
children, $2 to $3 a box of six pairs. For in- 
fants, $1 a box of four pairs. All the above 
boxes guaranteed six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three pairs. 
For women, $3 for three pairs. 
of silk guaranteed three months 
free book, which tells all about Holeproof. 





Reg. U.S. 
Three pairs Pat. Office, 1900 
. 2 
Write for CatSeickL 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


“Wear Hfolepract ffase and Fund the Mend” 
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‘Whe Totiring. Look for This Sign 





T INDICATES unfailingly garages where you will 
receive courteous, efficient service and where you 


can get Texaco Motor Oil. 


It blazes the main 


highways from Tampa to Bangor; from New York to 


Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 


From the Missis- 


sippi, East, it acts as a friendly, helpful guide. 





MOTOR OIL 


and a good garage go together. When 
you find one you find the other. Forthe 
garage man who has the interests of his 
customers at heart gives them the best 
of everything regardless of profit or price. 


Texaco Motor Oil gives maximum 
power with minimum consumption. Many 
tests conducted during long, hard runs 


For sale in 1 and 5 gallon cans at most good garages and supply shops. 
**Maintaining a Motor Car,”’ 


interesting booklet, 

2 West Street, New York City. 

THE 

HOUSTON 

Branch Offices: 

New Orleans Pueblo 
Chicago 


St. Louis 


Boston 
Dallas 


Tulsa 


ek ns oe 





TEXAS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 
Auanta 


have shown an entire absence of carbon 


accumulation. 

Perfect lubrication is obtained at all times 
in any type of car. You will find that 
your gasoline consumption is reduced 
from 15 to 30 per cent. by the use of 
Texaco Motor Oil. This means con- 
siderable saving in the course of a year. 


For instructive and 


address Dept. D, 


Norfolk 
El Paso 








BE A LAWYER 


Study at Home 


systematic ‘Home-Study 
— asa well-paid practicing attorney comes 
ifteen years of educational success back of our In- 
stitution— Law Course prepared by men at head of or professors 
In Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Harvard, 
etc. Letus tell you how we can bring a re ‘omplete Uni- 
versity Law Course to you, in your own home—no loss 
of time—earn while you learn. Write for GENERAL 
BULLETIN and complete information, 


American School of Correspondence 
5810 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 

























without @ cent deposit, pr vy the freig 
and allow 10 DAYS? "HEE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marveions offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles 

Do not buy a bicycle 

Factory Prices 2,"..«¥ 3, hicvele 
anyone at any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and Jearn our wonder- 
Jul proposition on fivat sample bicycle going 
to your town. 


Rider Agents 


and selling our bicycles. 
than any other fac tory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
8, lampe, repairs and all sundries at half usnal 
ices. Do Not Wait; write today for ovr special offer 
BAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-54, C 


everywhere are nuaking 
big money exhibiting 
We Bell cheaper 













It's 2 take-down rifle, convenient to carry and clean. 
utiful case-hardened finish; superb build and balance. 
The solid top and side ejection mean safety and rapid. accurate firing. 


set furnished on any .22. 


HIS is no ordinary .22 rifle: 
the dependable lever action—like a 
better weight. better balance, greater stability than any other .22. 
in accuracy and reliability; handles rapidly, gives 25 shots at one loadin Shoots 22 
short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges without adjustment, fi 

foxes, for all small game and target work up to 200 yards, just get this 


Marlin 


.22 Repeater “i287 





It’s the only .22 repeater made with 
big game rifle. It hes 
it's guaranteed 
For rabbits, squirrels, hawks, geese. 
lin. 

arts that cannot wear out. 


Has tool steel workin 
t ocky Mountain sights; the 


Ivory bead an 


Ask your dealer—cr send us three stamps postage for new big catalog of all ZZzr/Z repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Matlin Firearms ©. 


17 Willow Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





| but too seldom finds. She cajoled him, 
she petted him, she cast maidenly mod 
esty to the winds, and in her every word 


} not only 


| 
| 


|} whom they 


|} and look expressed her 


and passion 
audience 
and her stage 


love 
The enthusiastic 
a comic-opera star 


for him si W 


| lover making love because they were paid 
|} to make love at so many 


dollars a week, 
most famous young 
and a young man 
love 


but they saw the 
woman star of her day 
all knew declaring their 


for each other because it seemed that in 
| their heart of hearts they loved each 
other with all the irresponsibility and 
all the untrammeled passion of youth. 
And at the end of the act when Mar 
jorie led Shirley, smiling and blushing, 
before his own people the’ kindly 
folk of Greenville arose and the staid 


old opera house rocked with cheers such 
as its classic walls had never known be 


| fore and in all probability will never 
know again. 
HEN it was ail over, Gilroy went 


| harry. 


ICAGU | 


back to Marjorie’s dressing room 
and found her flushed with her success 
and still panting for breath. Gilroy 
leaned against the door and slowly shook 
his bead at the girl star. 

“Well, Marjorie,” he said, “you got it 
all right If vou could act like 
that every night you'd have Nazimova 
and all those’ tropical-blooded legits 
backed off the boards. You nearly made 
Bob Shirley a great actor to-night.” 

Still gasping for breath, Marjorie 
smiled up at Gilroy. 

“Thank you, Grouch,” she panted, “it 
was a great night for Rob and me, 
wasn't it? Did you notice the girl in the 
box on the prompt side? I wish you had. 
I mean the girl in lavender who sat next 
the stage. That's the girl Rob's going to 
I wonder how she took it. I 
suppose she’s furious, and I don’t blame 
her. But it was my only chance, wasn't 
it, Grouch?” 


ACTOSS 


Gilroy shook his head and chuckled 
softly to himself. “TI don’t know how 
she took it,” he said. “I was too busy 
cheering for Robert Shirley, the boy 
actor, and the girl star who couldn't 
make her love for him behave” 

On the morning following, Marjorie 
had just finished her breakfast in het 


little hotel sitting room when the card of 
Alice Preston was brought to her, and 
five minutes later Miss lreston herself 
appeared at the doorway. She was a 
very pretty girl with a nice, straight, 
ithletic figure, and big, brown, smiling 
eyes, and clean-cut features and a some 
thing in her manner that carried convic 
tion as to the solvency of her breeding. 
She held out her small, white-gloved hand 


and Marjorie took it graciously, and 
with a show of much cordiality asked 
her visitor to be seated 


Preston be 
and with 


“T came to see you,” Miss 
gan in almost breathless haste 


out any preliminary formalities, “be 
cause Rob and I had an awful row last 
night—really it was an awful row.” 
ARJORIE’S manner at once changed 
to one of extreme formality, and 
she looked straight into the eves of Miss 
Preston. 
“I'm sorry,” she said, “but if it’s not 
impertinent may I ask why you should 
come to tell me about your awful rows 


with Mr. Shirley? 

“Why, yes,” Miss Preston ran on, * be 
cause it was all about you. Really it 
was—all about you.” 

Again Marjorie looked her visitor 
evenly in the eyes. “About me?” 

Why yes, about you, of course. That's 
why I came to see you this morning 
at once, and before Rob saw you. Rob 
said your love scene last night was 
just acting and a joke that you had put 
up on him, but I knew better than that. 
Nobody could act like that. I «don't 
know or care what the audience thonght, 
but I knew all the time. Of course you 
love each other. Why shouldnt you’ 
Rob's the finest boy I know, and he has 


written me such wonderful things about 


you, and then just think of your sue- 
cess and what a great career you have 
befcre you. I think it’s just fine, yes, I 
do, Miss Esmond. Indeed I do.” The 
rush of words had been so great that 
| she stopped for a moment to catch her 
breath and then hurried on. “I don't 
know whether Rob has told you, but he 
and I grew up here together and some- 


how or other—I don’t know why exactly 
but we were sort of engaged before we 


knew anything outside of Greenville at 
all. And then we woke up. You know, 
just sert of came to our senses, and I 
told him to go away for a time and see 
things for-himself. It seemed to me the 
only sane thing to do. And 
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Marjorie 
Miss 


interrupted. 
l’reston 

the 
was suddenly 


“And 

For a 
a little 
then 
again, 
ried on 

“Me? 
my 
find out 
who sent 


you? 
moment 
confused by 
pretty face 


unafraid once 


seemed 
and 
alight 
hur 


question, 
her 
and, more, she 
that was all right I took 
chances, didn’t 1? It was better to 
then than afterward. It was I 

Rob away—yes, it was. And 
I think it’s splendid that he found you. 
Just think of all the foolish things that 
he might have done. But he didn’t. He 
found you. A real person whom every 
body is crazy about—a girl who is doing 
something and making a great name for 
herself.” For a moment she hesitated. 
“You see, I wasn't by way of doing that. 
I was just—just, well, a friend of the 
family. You know—the girl next door. 
And—and Iam so glad Iam, really, 


Oh, 


yes, 


Miss Esmond. And I wanted to tell you 
so and just how I felt, and just how it 
was between Rob and me, before you saw 
him or I saw him again. He's such a 
sweet kid, Rob is, and he wants to be 
fair to me and fine, just the way he 


would be. I talked te him so hard last 
night, but he wouldn't understand. Oh, 
we had such an awful row. But I don't 
know why It all seems so simple—just 
the way all really big things are: simple.” 


The girl suddenly clasped her hands 
tightly together and stared into Mar- 
jorie’s wide-open, curious eyes. “You 
understand,” she rushed on, “you know 
that the big things in life are always the 
easiest to decide, don’t you? You must 
know that.” 

ARJORIE nodded, and then sud 
denly got up and crossed the room, 
nnd, with unseeing eves, looked out of 
the window and then came back and sat 


down and faced the other girl. 

“So long as you are talking about big 
things,” she said, dropping her hands in 
her lap wand speaking very slowly and 
precisely, “I can talk to you. When you 
first came here this morning I didn't 
think I could talk to you at all, but just 
because you have talked as you have 
talked I am going to tell you something 


I have never spoken of to anyone before. 
I thought I had the spirit of renuncia 
tion pretty strongly developed, but I'm 
not in your Class I went in to the 
chorus, and that’s not much more than 
nu year ago, so far as I could see, 
I could make more money as a chorus 
girl than in any other way, and TF hap 
pened to be fitted for the work. If I 
had been alone in the world and had had 


because, 


only myself to consider, I would have 
been a teacher or a stenographer, or—or 
done anything where I could have had 
the peace and quiet and the seclusion 
that I knew I conld never have on the 
stage. But I was not alone. God had 
given me two children—two little girls 

they are the daughters of my sister, 
who is dead, and a man whe left her and 
them. Through luck and the interest of 
one man I was taken out of the chorus, 
and—and, well, the rest was easy. My 
children and I had a home last year— 
a real home, mind you—and so long as I 
ean work they will always have that. 
There is nothing that vou can say about 


Rob—that is, in praise of him—te which 
I will not agree. He has made my life 
very happy, but if he should come to me 
and say: ‘I love you’—and IT want to tell 
you that he has never spoken one word 
of love to me in his life—but if he 
should, I should say to him: ‘God has 
planned my life for me I can give you 
my heart, but I cannot give you my life 
because it is not mine to give. ” 


ARJORIE 
4 back of het 
forehend. 

“T think that’s all,” 
tried to smile at her 
“You'll understand now, won't you? You 
last night was only a 
And if it weren't 2 joke 
the game.” 

the outstretched 
held it 


the 


NCTOSS her 


got up and brushed 


hand slowly 
she 


she snid, and 


smiling guest 
see our love scene 
joke after all. 
Td still have to play 
Miss Vreston 
hand and for a 
in her own 
“Miss Esmond,” she said, 
from overwork and I 
naturally supersensitive 
morbid about your responsibilities. 
hasn't shut you out of all happiness and 
denied you the love of a man yeu love 
just because he given vou a couple 
of children to look after. Surely your life 
is still own and, if you will forgive 
my you ought to be thankful 
a man like Rob to take 


took 
moment Closels 
“vou're tired 
suppose you're 
and just a little 
dod 


has 


youl 


saving so, 


that he sent you 

eare of you. Think it over, please, Miss 
Esmond—slowly, I mean. Rob tells me 
that you have more than a month be- 
fore the season closes. You two enn do 
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5c out of P. A. in the 
toppy red bag. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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“Every pipe is a 
jimmy pipe if it’s 
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tidy red Tin 


If you can’t say P. A. 
Whistle It 


What is so jam full of joy as a day off in June 
and a jimmy pipe and plenty of P. A.? Wouldn't 
that bring the flute-like notes of the katydid to 
any honest man’s lips ? 


aa the 





When you stop to think of those tongue-broiling 
varieties, doesn’t it seem as if the only men 


who don’t ask for P. A. must be fellows who 
are deaf, dumb and blind >? 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is neither tongue twister, nor gouger, nor biter. The 
bite has been removed by a patented process that 
leaves it as harmless as a bumblebee minus the 
stinger. Get nextto P. A., brother, and it will start 
you whistling for joy. Get next to the tune and 
whistle it when you re running short of ammunition. 


Dealers—when you hear them start ‘‘Dixie,’’ 
just ask, ‘“Will you have your P. A. in the 
toppy red bag, 5c; or the tidy red tin, 10c; or, 
maybe, it’s a pound or half-pound humidor.’’ 


R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


gives you a hand- 
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Have You Entered the $7500 Contest 
For Short Stories? 


On May 3rd, with a view to securing for Collier’s not only the best work of already famous story- 
tellers, but to encourage and develop younger writers in the field of fiction, the Editor offered $7,500 
in prizes for the ten best original short stories submitted before September 1, 1913. 


Collier's is seeking talent, power, grace, humor, character, fancy and feeling;—not any special 
brand of story. 


Send for the circular setting forth more fully the hopes and wishes that inspire this contest. 


The winners will receive the usual price paid by Collier’s and these prizes in addition: 


First prize $2500 Second prize $1000 
and eight prizes of $500 each 


On all sides it is remarked that this contest will be unique for the interest it awakes in authors, for 
the care given the reading of manuscripts and for the catholic gifts of the judges. 





There is no limit to the number of stories any writer may 
submit. 


Stories may be of any length whatever, from the very shortest 
up to 12,000 words. The preferable length for us in general is 
from 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this will have no bearing on the 
awards. 


As one of the objects of this competition is to secure as many 
good short stories as possible, the Editor reserves the right to pur- 


THE JUDGES ARE 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Mark Sullivan 


chase as many of the unsuccessful manuscripts as seem suitable for 
publication. 


All manuscripts must be mailed cn or before September |, 191 3. 


Prizes will be awarded immediately after the judges have ren- 
dered their decisions. 

The copyright of prize-winning and accepted stories is to vest in 
Collier’s Weekly. After the competition is closed, dramatic and 
book rights will be released to authors on request. 


For full explanation of the Contest, send a postal today addressed to 


SHORT-STORY CONTEST 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
414 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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u lot of thinking and talking in that 
time. Good-by !” 


ARJORIE returned the _ strong, 
friendly pressure of the girl’s hand. | 

“Good-by,” she said, “and thank you. 
I won't be ungrateful.” 

When the door had closed on Miss 
Preston, Marjorie went to the telephone 
and told the clerk at the office to find 
Mr. Gilroy and send him to her room at 
once. A few minutes later he arrived 
still smiling with pleasure at the suc- 
cess of their scheme of the evening 
previous. But when he saw Marjorie the 
smile faded from his gray, putty face 
and dull eyes, and, sticking his hands 
deep in his coat pockets, he leaned 
against the mantel before the empty 
hearth and waited. 

“Grouch,” she began, “will you do me 
a favor?” 

Gilroy nodded. “Of course, anything 
you want. It’s granted now, Marjorie.” 














“Middleton is Rob’s understudy, isn’t AULTLESS SHIRTS are 
he?” / sELESS 8 o 

Gilroy stared curiously at his star and | the achievement of more 
again nodded. than ordinary skill. 

“Could he go on to-night?” ft Their surpassing up-to-date 








For a moment Gilroy was silent, and 
then: “Why, yes, I suppose so. He's re- | 
hearsed the part often enough. I guess 
he'd be all right; he’d be as good as Rob 
anyhow. Why?” 

“Because I want you to discharge Rob 
to-day,now. Hemust never play that part 
again. I never want to see him again. 
Grouch, dear, I can’t see him again.” 

Gilroy glanced at Marjorie and then 
slowly lighted a cigarette, and for some 
time continued to blow rings of smoke 


style, originality of patterns, 


and refined workmanship are 
inspired by years of practical 
application of a high ideal. 


CANTHROX | 


























and obtain that exquisite cleanliness which comes at the ceiling. spines 
only from a perfect shampoo. Canthrox cleans the ) “What would the home office say?” he | @ are the product of more than thirty dis- 
h - < asked at last. “Suppose Rob kicked? tinct operations, one-fourth of which 
air and scalp thoroughly, completely and satisfac- ee ——e — apt = im- are critical examinations. They have 
| 1 ; : : : : , | patiently clasped her hands before her. hand-turned cuffs, evenly -matched 
; torily. There is nothing like it for creating plenty i “Rob won't kick, especially if he| [M stripes, extra strong buttonholes, and 
R of fine, rich lather that will remove every atom of x “on who had him —— and if with the real neck comfort added— 
& . . 1e does you can say that he was too} # the Faultless Nek-gard neck band 
3 dust, dandruff and excess oil — making a clean, fresh with me last night. I’ll stand by you which prevents can collar button 
a healthy scalp from which beautiful hair will grow. if there’s any trouble, but there won't be. touching the neck front or back. 
is You know that. We've got to leave Rob All fabrics from percales tosilks. Every kin«| 
P here. Do you understand—we've got to | of stvle, and hundreds of pattern, $1.50, §2 
1 5 Delightful Shampoos, 50c i leave him here—in Greenville. oe ey om ins h, ook ; sor = 
ta > , — o. * . : auitiess abel. rite us tor the ault 
— _——— — fe ILROY tossed his cigarette into the less “Day Shirt Book.” 
: empty hearth, and, folding his arms, | ff 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water i gazed steadily at the girl star. vant? Rosenfeld & Co. | 
and your shampoo is ready—a shampoo that is a natural tonic and | “Is it as bad as that, Marjorie?’ | Dept. B, Baltimore New Yok 
cleanser, pure in its ingredients and constructive in its ac- 4 “Yes,” she said, “it’s as bad as that.” In Canada the Nek-Gard is ‘ 






She tried to look him squarely in the | 
eyes, but her courage failed her and she 
groped her way to a chair by the center | 
table, and, throwing her arms before her, | 
buried her head in them. 

Gilroy took several turns slowly up 
and down the little room, and then came 
| over and stood behind her and laid his 
hand very geutly on her shoulder. 

“It's none of my business. Marjorie,” 
he said, “but it looks from here as if 
EIN ae ws a | you were giving up without a fight. | 
| That is if you really care. What's the 
use in leaving him with the other girl? 
That doesn’t seem like a good idea to 
me—or necessary. Sort of theatrical and 
emotional—no ?”’ 

ea ond whelee Marjorie got up and walked over to 
a rs the window and, for what seemed to 
. Gilroy a very long time, stood staring 
out at the sunlit streets. 

“You don’t understand, Grouch,” she 
said at last without turning around. “You 
see, I’ve met her—and you haven’t. She 
came to call on me this morning. She 





tion. After a Canthrox shampoo the hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and will be ever so soft, fluffy and easy to do up. 
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Trial Offer: For your name. address and a 2-cent stamp, 
— ow we will send sufficient Canthrox fora 
shampoo, so that you can try it at our expense. . 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 451 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canthr ox Shampoos are given in first-class Hairdressing Parlors. 


Copyright 19:2, by H. 8. Peterson & Ce 
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All desirable 


J . 
qualities was quite wonderful—she outclasses me, 
f th fals used Grouch, and besides that I have a sort 
rom the materials use of feeling this morning that we don’t be- 


to the putting on of 


the fabric tips are em long. We're a race all to ourselves.’ 30) ° 
bodied in Nufashond Gilroy had been looking at ey mine D AYS i ree I rial 


arms folded, still as a statue. 







Laces. aoe : 
Ask An The distinctive fea- he said, . know what you mean. I’ve Now—during this Special Sale—is a 
Your Dealer Essential in ture of felt that way myself sometimes. splendid time to buy a fine Watch We would 
~ 7 —_ . ~ onl — “ like to send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 
What He the Dress of SHE oe d — - be a ao tried graved 25-year gold case for your inspection. 
Thin . W to smile at him through misty eyes. It sells regularly at $20.00. We save you nearly 
ks of a Gentlemanis “Then vou'll do what I ask,” she said. one half. If you answer this advertisement 

: you can buy it for $12.75 


“You'll discharge Rob. I don’t often ask 





We don't want 
dl one 


ee ae you favors, do I, Grouch? If you do this No Monev Down N‘.?2 nt 


OxfordLaces for me you can ask me anything in the | cent, N ta penny. 

’ P ” Merely give us yor name and address that we may sen 

OSs n is the ideal bi world you want and Ill do it, really. | Bl ce Eek boedicue Watch om nopeenet, Maher fen om 
1s the ideal combination . > ix ag > j Saly %o | ceive it and want t keep . 

at cmmeew tabular ceneae A sudden light flashed into Gilroy’s cage te gees $200 A Month 


and broad flat ends. eyes and a few steps brought him to the 
If you don’t want to 
it t t 


rt r girl’s side. But, at one glance, Marjorie iad te cane te duck abou 
Ga e mgoreutond instinctively knew the words that were caeee, Von sume ae 
months on his lips and she closed her eyes and ka on is ae ee 





threw her arms before her face. | § Se per © cont Ent we dav 
= - ~4 placed the watch ip your 
“Not that, Grouch,” she begged, “not hands for your decision 
We ask NO SECURITY, NO 
INTEREST. No red tape— 


just common honesty among 


that. You must never ask me that—not 
as long as you live. Promise, Grouch, 


Holds Your Sock 








Smooth as Your Skin 25 cents per pair promise.” | tly tate yg oO 
That's what counts with you. Next All pure silk, in black, tan, | Gilroy’s arms fell limply to his side | 3:6 Freel” 
f d finall white—men's and women’s. | and his whole frail figure seemed to sag. | Our Big Freet® 
you want snug com ort, an nally, Your dealer has them —if not send dane a ’ : “a oe Watch & ! 
: 25 Of course I'll promise, Marjorie, but BOOK 
the ~~ that only the best of tes | just tell me it’s not on account of Vera | — : 
materials and making can give. Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. Lee?” HARRIS-GOAR CO 
Lisle, 25c. Everywhere Silk, 50c. Dept. B, Reading, Pa. | Marjorie opened her eyes again and Dept. 898 KANSAS CITY. MO 


THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 
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Have a Good 
Smoke with 
Us—Free! 


Ask Lovers of Edgeworth If It’s 
Good. Thousands and Thou- 
sands will Tell You They 
Swear by It 


If you've never smoked Edge- 
worth Tobacco you've no idea 
what you've missed. Let us send 
you a few sample smokes to try. 


Test a pipeful. It’ll be your 
dream-smoke come true. You'll 
join the Loyal Legion of Edge- 
worth Lovers—right away. 


GEMORT 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


is the finest Burley-leaf the ground 
can yield. There's never a bite for the 
tongue. The aroma is as inviting as 
a man could find. 

You who swear by “Edgeworth"— 
tell your friends to try it. And you 
who know it not—it’s time to get 
acquainted. 

Ve're so sure of “Edgeworth” that 
we GUARANTEE it—and will refund 
the purchase price if you are dissatis 
fied. Edgeworth READY-RUBBED 
in l0c and 50c tins, everywhere, and 
in handsome $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you to 
try Edgeworth, so weask you toaccept 
a few good smokes at our expense. 
Write today and we will mail sample 
to you without charge, if you will 
send us your dealer's name. 

LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 


3 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 





bein 


Sliced Plug or Ready -Rabbed 


—Either way you want it. 





Your Summer Vacation 


Up in Glorious Canada—home of 
Indian story—where woods, lakes, 
rivers and Islands form a veritable 
summer Paradise—there you can fish, 
camp, canoe, row, swim, dance, play 
golf or tennis to your heart's content. 
The vacation of your choice awaits 
you in the famous 


“flighlands of Ontario,” Canada 


Send today for handsome books which 
picture beautifully ‘* Muskoka Lakes,’’ 


“Lake of Bays,”’ ‘‘Algonquin National 
». ed a 2 99 se . 4 99 
Park, Timagami, Georgian Bay, 
etc. 


These books are handsomely illustrated, 
also tell you how you can reach any of 
these points practically over-night by way 
of the Grand Trunk, the railroad that takes 
you through nature’s country. 


Don't wait. 


F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York City 


OR TO 


J. D. McDonald, 9 b 
cDonald, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill | ing all the omnibuses in the country for 





Brass Band 
Instruments, Drums, Uniforms 
and Supplies Write for catal 


445 illustrations 
formation for 
bands 


Free; it gives in 
musicians and new 
Lyon & Healy 
World’s Largest Music 1 


29-46 Adams Street Chicago 





looked squarely at him and shook her 
head. 
“No, Grouch, but we could never 


marry. You must know that. You see, 
dear, you must go on beinga manager and 
playing around with your Vera Lees, and 
I must go on acting, and acting—and 
acting—that’s what you and I must do. 
Gypsies, Grouch—that’s it, gypsies.” 

HE moved nearer to him, and putting 

up her hands rested them on his nar- 
row, stooping shoulders. 

“But promise me, Grouch,” 
voice scarcely rose above a_ whisper, 
“promise me that as long as I am on 
the stage that you will always be my 
manager, and never, never leave me, and 
always be kind and good to me, won't 
you, Grouch?” 

By way of an answer, Gilroy slowly 
nodded his head and, then, for the first 
and the last time in his life, he took the 
trembling little figure in his arms and 
held her very close. And when she looked 
up at him and tried to smileat him through 
her wet eyes, for the first and last time 
he kissed Marjorie on the lips. And thus 
a new compact was made between two 
of the original three friends and inci- 
dentally this one was never broken. 


TARR 
Pile Drivers 


(Continued from page 17) 


and her 





full of human tears and _ blubberings. 
Sarah was crying! “Sakes alive, woman! 
what ails you? Are you burned?” asked 
Jim, springing to his feet. “You’re not 
fainting? Water! Johnnie, bring water !” 

“No, ‘tis not water I’m wantin’,” 
sobbed Sarah through her apron, “but 
me money—me good money I _ been 
schlavin’ an’ savin’ for. ’Tis gone, 
gone; an’ me wid nothin’ but the clothes 
on me back !” 

“But Sarah, it must be here. Nobody’s 
left here. If it’s lost, we'll tear up the 
house to find it. If it’s stolen I'll kill the 
son of a sea cook that has it on him.” 

“No, no, ye don’t understand, I’ve been 
listenin’ to yer talk about thim liars 
that’s sellin’ the land. Do ye mind the 
two lots schtaked out across the way on 
the hill—'tis there me money’s gone. I 
bought thim !” 

“You what? Sarah, do you mean to 
say you were that easy, that you spent 
your money for lots here in the middle 
of nowhere?” 


ND then the mere absurdity of it over- 

came their sympathy for her, and 

the whole crew laughed an uproarious 

hyena laugh that startled the bats and 
echoed from the roof. 

“Laugh! ye divils!” exclaimed Sarah, 
brushing aside her tears and becoming 
wrathful. “Laugh an’ bad luck to ye! 
What do ye think o’ me? Am I a fool? 


Am I a grane immigrant from Cork? 
No! But whin thim liars show me pic- 


tures—photographs they tell me—of the 
place, wid hundreds o' people bathin’ in 


the surf, wid houses on the hills, an’ 
roads; whin they tell me about the 
schteamers comin’ and let on what a 


fine place *twill be for an industhrius 
woman like me to run a cafay an’ ice- 
cream parlor; is it me fault if I believe 
thim? Many another wan wid twice me 
edyeation has believed thim.” 

“That’s right,” they agreed, “hard 
working women, too, widows; they stop 
at nothing—those fellows; they'd steal 
milk from a baby.” 


“Did you have anybody with you?’ 
suddenly asked Johnnie TPencil—*any- 
body that heard them say those were 


photographs and all about the steamers 
landing?” 

“Only me sister that was wid me. 

“Rut does she remember when it was 

the day, the place?” 

“Sure she does.” 

“Oh, that’s all well enough,” said Jim, 
“obtaining money under false pretenses, 
but who’s to prove it—one woman 
against a crooked bunch like’ that? 


” 





| through with their promises? 


Drop a postal card today to | 








Who's to their intentions are not 
good in end? Who can _ prove 
definitely they will not come 
Why, the 
thing will drag along and the lots will 
be sold; the first payments will be made; 
then everybody will resign and the prop- 


say 
the 
that 


erty will revert again by default. Here 
they are ordering seven beeves, and 


scraping out a temporary road and hir- 


3unker 
to-morrow. 


barbecue on 
day after 


excursion and 
Day—that’s 


the 
Hill 


Kverybody will buy, thinking they can sell 
ngain to some other sucker; and the last 
man gets stuck, but what can he do?’ 





UNDERFEED 


Cuts Your Coal Bill 
lf2 to 2/3 


Ww the people are looking to Congress for 


legislation to reduce cost of food and clothing, 
the Underfeed has already solved for all time the 


problem of /owering heat costs. 


NOW you can enjoy 


clean, even, genial warmth at a saving of % to % of the amount you 


have been aa@stomed to pay for coal. 
Our FREE BOOK tells most interestingly the 
Prepare NOW to install— 


Williamson 


Builders investigate! 
reasons why briefly outlined below. 


_THE 
PECK 


Home Owners an 


Underfeed sorts 


Ask UNDERFEED users anywhere. 
They’re in practically every city and 
town. Mr. C. P. PRESCOTT, 115 
Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y., an 
UNDERFEED Boiler user, writes: 

“Our coal bills have averaged for 
the last three years less than $50 a 
year, whereas we previously heated 
materially less space with what we 
believed the best Topfeed Boiler on 
the market at an annual cost of over 
$100 for fuel.’’ 

Mr. HANS PETERSON, 1816 Villa St., 
Racine, Wis., writes: 

*‘My UNDERFEED warm air fur- 
nace has been in use seven winters 
and has paid for itself long ago—it 
saves more than half.”’ 

Names and statements of thousands of 
other users will be sent to you upon 
request. 


Burns Cheaper Coal! In the 
UNDERFEED inexpensive grades of 
either hard or soft coal, costing $2 or $3 
less per ton is pumped up into tne fire 
pot underneath the fire and, candle-like, 
burns from the top down. RESULT— 
perfect combustion and more heat from 
~ no more tons of cheaper coal. 


Burns Smoke and Gases! 
Smoke and gases, wasted up Topfeed 


d Home 


chimneys (40 to 50 cents of every dollar 
you pay for coal)—are forced by the 
draft to pass up through the flames, are 
consumed and make more and cleaner 


You wouldn't stand fo 
Then 


heat. 
50% in your business. 
for it in your coal bill? 


Other Features: No 


ra leak of 
why stand 


soot - COV- 


ered, hard-to-clean, heat-retarding sur- 


faces. The fire, always on 


top, is in 


close contact with clean, heat-responsive 


metal. 


No clinkers and few ashes. 


Requires less attention than other heaters. 


Send coupon to-day for 


free Warm 


Air Furnace or Steam and Hot Water 


Book. Free Heating Plans 
mate of Cost. 


and Esti- 








he Williamson Co. 


328 West Fifth Street, Cinc 


x-* UNDERFEED 


innati, oO. 


Furnace Bcok 
Boiler Bool:.........cceces 


[Indicate by X Book you desire] 


Address 


Name of my dealer...... 




















Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Fisher & Lawrie, Architects, Omaha, Neb. 


Twenty-five Years of Proof 


“IT built a house 25 years ago and the same 


shingles on to-day. Rebuilt another five years 
ago, and in each case Cabot’s Creosote Stain 
in good shape. Candidly, I*m afraid to build 
without using it.” 

Edwin F. Garman, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


saved him the expense of re-shingling and re- 
staining. They preserve the wood and last- 
ingly beautify it. You protect yourself from 
tawdry, fading colors and rotting shingles by 
being sure that Cabot’s are used. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
Send for samples on woed and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 














Refrigerator Basket 
bottles cold all day. 


keeps 


of your motor boat or auto trip. Rids 
you of unappetizing food or drinks! 
Our Free Booklet tells all you want 
to know about outdoor lunches. 

The Hawkeye ‘*Tonneau” 2 
Basket—Made of strong rattan, 
finishedin beautiful dull green; 
inside lined with heavy, non- 
rustable nickel plate, sur- 
rounded with asbestos wall 
Ice compartment detachable; 
made of zinc, nickel plated 
Basket is insect and dust-proof. 
Strapped with nickel-plated 
hold-fast buckle. All prices 
most reasonable 


The Hawkeye Fitted Lunch Basket—A 
















pan, p 
spoons, ete ry 
outfit for large 


Send for our F 
ator Baskets 
—tells all at 


We send yo 
eye"’ deal 
nity Wri 


think of it 





Big Appetites 
Thank These Baskets 


small piece of ice in a Hawkeye a 
lunch and 
An outdoor lunch 
from a *‘Hawkeye’’ doubles the pleasure 


“nde Mawkeye inte” 
Refrigerator Basket 


outfit, containing coffee pot, sauce 
cups, knives, forks, 


Write! 


ecipes foro 


u name of “Hawk 
er in your commu 


The Burlington Basket Co. 


Hawkeye ‘ 
Fitted Lunch Basket 32 MainStreet, Burlington, lowa 










The 
Hawkeye 
“Tonneau” 


full-fledged dining 


complete luncheon 
outing party 


"rices on Refriger 
Ask for Free Book 
out baskets, con 
utdoor dishes. 


te now, while you 




















The Man who put the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for This Trade-Mark 
Picture on the Label 
when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to be shaken into 
the shoes for Tender, Aching, Swollen 
Feet. The standard remedy for the feet 
for a Quarter Century. 30,000 testimo- 
nials. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample 
FREE. Address, 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Trade-Mark. 


“~ 















great value 


Muskegon 
Just go on 
summer yo 
will goanywhere; galley, .wner’s state-r 
davits, electric lights, standing top. 25 H 
(4 cyl.). All built the Racine way, but a 
what you would expect to pay elsewhere. 
Canoes, safe and inexpensive Row Boa 
Dingheys, a Dory Family Launch for $150.00. 

at a tremendous saving. 


Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Boat Co., Box 87, 


Save 
= Money 


Beautiful Cruiser 
EVER before has it been 
possible to 


in the Raised 


Own This 


offer you as 
as we do this seasor 
Deck Racine 
36-ft. Cabin Cruiser 
board for the b'ggest 
uever saw. Sleeps 8; 
‘oom, toilet, dinghey 
. P. Motor, test type 
t a great saving over 

We build elezant 
ts, Hunting Boats, 
All highest quality and 





Write today, tell us what you are interested ir 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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\\, DARERNS. PURE FUNNORING EXTRACT 


Pure Foods Make Healthy Children 


it is pure—or are you buying blindly and taking chances with 
the “kiddie’s” health? 

Of course, you want your child to have none but pure food, for 
this factor is not only important but essential in the rearing of 
strong, robust, healthy children; but are you sure that what you 
buy and feed to the little ones is pure, wholesome, and nutritious? 

The answer is that you are not and cannot be unless you use 


“The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” 


as your guide in buying the groceries, candies, foods, and beverages 
that come into your house. But, with it, you are absolutely protected. 

“The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” is the only book of its kind 
in the world and a copy of it should be in every home in the country. 
With this book as your guide, you are safe; and may be sure that 
whatever foods you buy measure up to a high standard of purity 
and nutrition. 


Hie: about the food that your child eats? Do you know that 











Pure foods make for Health, and when it is so simple to guard j 7? 

against the slightest chance in ordering your groceries, this little — 

f book should be hanging on a nail in every kitchen. (Kear 

“tare You need not know anything about food chemistry-—you need frais om, 

WNS Lh, i not know anything about impure foods—all you need do is follow ince AY 

: Nee O. this impartial list and you can be sure your foods are pure. 

VR 2) “The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” was compiled by the chem- 
. Na I ists of the Westfield, (Mass.) Board of Health— “the Pure Food 
™\ VQ, ere, Town’—and gives you a long list of many brands of pure products, 
~~ ASN eS ia +’ sifted out of the many thousands analyzed during the past ten years. 
. @ NNiss It was prepared in the interest of the food buyer and nobody else. 


You need this book—and 10 cents will bring it to you. Use the 
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Only Pure, Rich Milk. Pro- 

' duced by perfectly . healthy 

cows, properly fed and housed - 
in sanitary barns, well lighted 

and ventilated, is used in the 

preparation of 


TTD Eo &D 


TE CTD Fie CCE 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL ” 


Best, for the Nursery, the 
Table and Cooking Purposes. 
Send for 
“« Borden’s Recipes.”” 


** My Biography,’”’ a book for babies. 
** Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.’ 


2 Oy Ge: 


’ 


Geiss CASE 









BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK .CO. 
‘Leaders of Quality”’ 
New York 


a oo Sas GE SS GL) EE 


Est. 1857 








Burns acety 
lene vas. Can 
be fastened to 
cap or belt, car 
ried in hand or 
stood upon table 


Will not blow out—absolutely safe. No oil or grease 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp adds pleasure and safety t 
camping, rowing, canoeing, fishing, hunting and wooderaft 
Gives excellent light for road repairing of tire y 
at night. For sale by leading Hardware and Sporting 






weighe(ready for 


use 



















Dealers —sent prepaid on receipt of pr Bra 

highly polished nickel t ged hand 1 arcer 
Jamp in catalogue Send for free illustrated cata’ a 
instructive booklet “Knots and w to Tie Them Give 
name and address of your dealer 





JOHN SIMMONS CO 
2 Franklin Street, New York City 
38 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal, Can ; 
:) 245 Hansford Block, San Francisco, Cal J 


HOW TO MAKE CANARIES WARBLE 


“T see that a lady asks what to do for a sick bird. 
If you will allow me to suggest, tell her to get from a 









druggist ‘Bird Manna’ for l5c., and she will find all 
directions how to use it 

“The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 400 N. 3d 
St., Phila., Pa., publish a booklet which any one can 


have free, by writing for it. 


It tells all about the little 
bird's ills and how to treat . 


them.’ 


DRINK FROM YOUR OWN CUP 








You take no chances with disease germs if you 
use the ‘‘Baldwin”’’ Finback Cup. Indorsed and 
used by the leading Railroads, Hotels, Public 
Kuildings throughout the country. Millions now -s 
in use ake a package on your next outing 
Sample trial package, 20 cups, for-i0c. Baldwin 
Finback Cup Co. 206 Ford Bidg., Boston, Mass 





Coat, Pants and Vest 


Direct to consumer, charges paid. 
Send Chest, Waist and Inside Leg Measure 
(and $7.00) giving color desired 


THE NEHOC CoO., 43 East 12th 8t., N. Y- 


PLOTS Moise Pictwre PLAY, 
Manufacturers now paying $25 to 


You can write them 
$100 for each plot We teach you how to write and sell them 
No previous experience necessary. Write now for free details 
Associated Motion PictureSchools,674-P Sheridan l'ou,Chicago 












to pay must fully protect. FREE booklet. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Est. 52 years. 
608 F St., Washington, D.C., and New York 


Send for New Helpful Pian for Inventors 


TENTS thet 


PA 


Complete/y Protect 


Information of Vital interest to Inventors. 
Send 10 cents postage for Valuable books. 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. F, Washington, D. C. 


Established 1 
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Pencil, 
“unless something should happen to stop 


“Nothing,” admitted Johnnie 
the whole business suddenly—if 
wharf should blow down in a storm, or 
there should be a fire, or their finances 
should be suddenly upset—something to 
put everybody next. Then the buyers 
could get together and force their hand.” 

“Nonsense, boy ; storms, fire—nonsense. 
Nothing will happen; the infernal 
scoundrels will go on with their damn- 
able widow robbing, their—” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Johnnie Pen- 
cil impatiently, “nothing will happen 
from your standing around and cursing 
before a lady. Words are rotten cheap. 
I'd like to see some one that would do 
something about it.” 


ERY, very seldomewas Jim Patterson 

spoken to like this. He turned on 
the young man with @intched fists, but his 
boyish countenance and perfectly steady 
eye absolutely forbade a blow. For a 
moment he gagged; then, for want of a 
better answer, said: 

“Well, freshy, what are you doing 
about it besides a bit of cheap gab?” 

“Tt is not for me to do,” replied 
Johnnie steadily. “I am the engineer. 
I give you levels and measurements to 
go by. I order the material and tally it 
when it arrives. But I do not drive 
piles nor build anything. When my re- 
port is made, my time sheet filled out, 
when I see that the driver is hauled aft 
and tied down for the night with the 
leads properly amidships, my work is 
done. I am neither day foreman nor 
night watchman.” 

The irritation with which Jim had 
listened suddenly vanished in a flash of 
understanding. 

“And would you,” he asked gravely, 
“swear that she was hauled aft 
and tied down this very night?” 

“At any time, in any court in 
fornia.” 

“Johnnie Pencil, you’re a bright young 
man, You have a good understanding 
of your own business. We'll shake on 
it. Boys, get out the bottle. Dump 
out your coffee there, Bill and Mack; 
we'll all take a sociable drink. I'll pro- 
pose the toast myself. Here's to Sarah 
Shea and a square deal!” 

“Hear! hear!” they shouted, everyone, 
and their quickly emptied tin cups were 
no sooner returned to the board with a 
simultaneous bang, than they were all 
up on their feet. Action was their only 
method of expression. If they were to 
concur with the implied sentiments of 
their foreman, @}viously it must be by 
doing somethinga~And by long habit they 

waiting ite command. Finally, 
Ble remember, I ask no 
man point bla to run himself into 
trouble on what-I may call my own 
affairs. But I do not deny it would be 
mighty convenient to have you with us. 
So much the better—” 

He paused a moment with his hand 
on the knob gathering his crew with 
his eyes, then passed out into the black 
howling night—and every man of them 
followed him. 

“Good night, 


, 


SO 


Cali- 


stood 
Jim said: 


boys,” called Johnnie 


| with a suspicion of a laugh, “I'm going | 


to turn in.” And he kept his word to 
the extent of lying down; but his clothes 


and his boots remained on. 


HEN the last man had disappeared 
and pulled the door shut after him, 
Johnnie sprang to his feet, crept to a 
window, and, resting his chin on the sill, 
peered out into the night. Presently he 
began to see dim shapes moving along 
the beach. A few minutes later he de- 
scried a fitful gleam of fire, and the roar 
of an oil burner came faintly to him in 
the wind. 
Then, curiosity getting the better of 
him, he stole softly out, and, running 


| swiftly over the sand, crouched behind 


a heap of drift and waited. 
“What you got now?” he 
foreman call. 
“Seventy pounds!’ 
driver answering. 
In a few minutes came another shout: 
“Ninety pounds.” 
“All right, hook on to go ahead; cast 
off aft there. 
gypsy head 


heard the 


’ 


It was the engine 


and lead the end inshore; 


| lively now.” 


Following this command, a long string 
of shadows started away from the driver, 
pulling at an invisible rope. 
shouts: 

“Open her up wide and come away 
from her!” and then he could hear the 
violent puffing of the engines. 

“All ready, go ahead on your driver.” 
The shadows leaned on the invisible 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


: enrich the elaborate luncheon, 

adorn the simplest of “‘after- 
Vee noons.” Their goodness and 
: attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FOR ANY OUTING OR ABOUT | 
THE HOME IS A HANDSOME | 
STEAMER | 
RUG 


For automobiling, driving 
canoeing yachting 
camping—at picnics, base- 
ball, football, on the ver- 
anda, the steamer; in the 
den, the invalid’s room, 
the hammock; for all these 
uses they are always en 
régle. As wedding pres- 
ents or birthday gifts, they 
will be highly appreciated. | 


_Makes Huge rhein 


That sounds almost unbelievable. 
But it’s trwe—a proved fact. A 
6-cent pound of ordinary sugar and 
the wonderful 


Empire Candy 
Floss Machine 


will turn the trick and do it every eight 
minutes, at a fair, a race track, a circus 
r anywhere « crowd collects 















Many men and women earning inde 
pendence year after year—no expense 
for repairs. Nine years of big money 
prove this your opportunity 





making experience 

Write today to Dept. C-1 for Candy Floss Ma- 
chine Catalog. Catalogs of popcorn and peanut roasters 
and ice ou request 


Stevens Mfg. & Supply Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Made of finest wool in beautiful colorings by one of the 

oldest manufacturers in New England. Money re- 

funded if not satisfied. Send for book in four colors. 
Salesmen wanted everywher 


PEACE DALE CO-OPERATIVE STORES, PEACE DALE, R. I. | 


cream cone machines 



























trong mi . quic inds, good lungs, robust constitutions come to 
gar boys and girls when they amuse themselves with Medart’sOut-Door 
ome Gymnasium. There’sa horizontal bar,swing, teeter! adder,rings, p® 
see-saw andsummertoboggan. Built of heavy steel tubing, Repair 
proof;can't break.Set up on surface of ground—no post holes. Low 
price. Write for free catalog No.10 and for FREE Illustrated 
Booklet for children. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 








oO 
ymnasium Outfitters, 2508 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Perfect Taste 


in man’s jewelry, for evening 


dress wear, is secured by 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


qwith Coff Links to Match) 


Made in the largest factory in 
the world devoted exclusively to 


The shirt that fits 


You get Guaranteed 





Take a turn on the port | 


Then more | 


the manufacture of fine jewelry; 
they always exhibit Elegance of 
Style combined with Perfection 
of Workmanship and Finest Pos- 
sible Quality. 
“They co in like a Needle and 
Hold like an Anchor.”’ 
You'll find many beautiful styles 
at the jeweler’s—or write us for 
illustrated booklet. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
46 Chestnut St. NEWARK, N. J. 


Fit, Color and Wear; 
ri ' pre-shrunk Neck- 
bands; your own 
j sleeve length—in 

Shirts — 
aa $1.50 up. 
A New Shirt for 
One That Fails. 
FREE—** The Emery 
Style Book’ —A Gentle- 
man's Guide to Correct 


Dress. Address 
Aj W.M.STEPPACHER & BRO 
“A? Philadelphia 
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Forty Beaches 


of the | 
New. Jersey Coast 


e These summer playgrounds of 
the American 


made- easily 
all parts | 





=. 


‘the comprehensive and con- 
venient train service of the 
Pennsylvania System. 


They are all described in the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Summer Excursion 
Book, copies of which may be ob- 
tained free of Pennsylvania Rail- 





Agents, or they will 
postpaid on application by 


P. Anderson, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, 












NUGTEX 
The FabricBelt 


This Elastic Comfort Feature 
is found only in SNUGTEX BELTS. 
elastic extends between the two loops. It 
allows just enough give for comfort yet holds 
snugly Appeals toe every well-dressed man es 
pecially automobilists and out-of-door folk In 
colors to harmonize with fashionable suitings 

Worsted $1.00. Special Fabrice 50¢ 
If not at your dealer's write Department H 
Satisfaction guaranteed or monry refundid. 








'= Built strong as 


} 

| Steel Skyscraper 
i In proportion to size 
Protects against fire, 
weather, thieves. A handsome 
permanent bullding in movable 
form. No repair expense. 
Lasts a life-time. Get 

















Complete buildings are provided in heavy, self- 
framing metal sections by 
Portable, Fireproof Con- 
Pruden System struction for boat houses 
summer cottages, picture shows, stores, camps. 
Easily erected or taken down. Four years’ successful use In all 
climates. Write for catalog, stating model number of car 
Freight paid east of Rockies. Immediate shipments from stock 
5-41 W. Water St 


METAL SHELTER CO. se. Pai, Minn 


Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 











lawyers, doctors and teachers. 
walks of life. 


Make use of our Washington office. 


to the subscribers of Collier's. 





OLLIER’S Washington Bureau will furnish to Collier readers a wealth of infor- 


mation on any subject for which Washington is headquarters. 


This service is of inestimable value to manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; to 
In a word, to business and professional men in all 


Write us upon any subject about which you 
have reason to believe we can be of help. 


Collier’s Washington Bureau, 901-902 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Write us as often as you like. No charge 











Cedar Canoes $20 and Up 


Detroit Canoes can’t sink 





All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving 
prices direct from factory to you. 152 
Detroit Boat Co., 160 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Do You Like to Draw? 

That's all we want to know 4 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you ane y 
swer this ad. Nor do weclaim to make 
you rich ins week. Butif you are anx 
jous to develop your talent with a suc 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, seni a copy of this picture 
with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
and jet us explain 
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rope, and the tall black tower began 
slowly and majestically to move ahead. 
Slowly, by inches, it crept on in the dark 


ness, past the end of the unfinished pier, 
out over the boiling, phosphorescent sea, 
on, on into space without hitch or hesi- 
tation. It was fairly uncanny. 
throbbing of the unattended engine made 
it at all real. 


RESENTLY, when the full half length 

of the gunwales extended in space, 
there came an ominous creaking; the 
weighty tower began to overbalance 
the boiler and engine. It leaned with a 
dizzy swaying movement, then lurching 
suddenly forward, it plunged full length 
into the sea, and sank in a vivid lake 
of blue fire. An instant later the heavy 
engine, starting from its foundation bolts, 
slid down the yet uptilted gunwales and 
followed it. As its hot boiler plates 
struck the chilling water, there was a 
violent, ear-splitting report, a spouting 
of foam, and long streams and ribbons 
of red burning petroleum shot high into 
the night. Its brief, blinding light dis- 
closed the shadows running swiftly along 
the plank toward shore. Hereupon John- 
nie, fearing discovery, ran also. He de- 
scried the bulky figure of Sarah plow- 
ing through the sand as he approached 
the pavilion, but he avoided her and 
reached it unobserved. In a second he 
was down in his mattress again, inno- 
cently snoring, with his eyes wide open 
and dancing with glee. In another second 
he was up again. A strange flicker of 
red light dancing on the black ceiling 
prompted him to peer once more out 
over his window sill. 

“Why, of course!” he exclaimed, “I 
might have known she’d touch off the 
whole pier. I wonder if Jim counted on 
that, or only on the wrec kage pounding it 
down into the surf. Jove! that’s a beau- 
tiful blaze—twenty bents afire already. 
And there’s the whole bunch watching it. 

Say, how far will it go? Will it get to 
this old barn? Jumpin’ Geronimo, I feel 
sure it will! Here goes for making it 
conclusive. Oh, dear Messrs. Sheerer & 
Co., you will now get plenty.” 


O saying, fairly dancing with excited 

glee, he ran to Sarah’s kitchen, thrust 
the fire shovel into the grate, and drew 
forth a heap of glowing coals. With 
these held at a respectful distance away 
from him, he ran to a far corner, climbed 
up a rickety flight of ladders to the sur- 
prise of the winged occupants of the 
loft, and, with a truly fiendish exhibition 
of knowledge and purpose, he strewed 
the coals along a dusty bird’s-nested 
angle where the tower roof joined the 
main wall. He waited a second to make 


sure of the propagation of the little 
young flames, then, while the blazing 


and crackling spread with incredible ra- | 


pidity overhead, he descended to the 
main floor and began unscrewing his in- 
strument from its tripod and locking it 
iu its box. 

“One good transit,” he continued, “is 
worth 


Only the | 





more than the whole property.” | 


He had finished packing his instruments | 


and notes, and had begun rolling up the 


bedding, when Mack burst into the door. | 


“Are you awake, Johnnie?” 
“The place is burning.” 
“You don’t say 


so! Johnnie. 
“T hear the Spanish 


too, 


replied 
War’s over, 


now, and General Grant’s dead.” 
“Well, I came as soon as I could. We 
just got Jim out of the breakers. He 


went overboard to keep from burning up 
in his clothes, and some of the heavy 
timber broke his leg.” 

“Gee! That’s bad! Finish chucking 
this stuff out, and I’ll split some splints 
off the pile butts and bind his leg up.” 


O it was only a brief twenty minutes 

before a remarkable caravan, throw- 
ing fitful shadows before it on the beach, 
began to move slowly along the 
toward a little clam depot on the rail- 
way. First went Johnnie Pencil with 
his instruments on his back, smiling a 
gleeful, ruminating smile, and casting 
glances at the magnificent blaze leaping 
from the barren dunes. Then four men 
earrying the profusely cursing foreman 
on an improvised litter, then the others 
stooping under their only possessions 
their tools and their beds; lastly, the 
grunting, grumbling Sarah with three 
impossible bonnets in a hatbox. 

They halted about half a mile from 
their destination, and the men went 
ahead to reconnoiter for a good way to 
cross a marshy little creek, leaving Jim 
and Sarah ensconced upon a dune. 

After a long silent contemplation of 
the distant conflagration, now reduced 





sand | 


he shouted. | 
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Summer hose stay 
up better if you wear 


DOUBLE GRIP 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


Don’t be satisfied with 
anything less than the 
best; costs no more. 


The name Paris is on the back of the 
shield; find it before you pay for’ em. 


25c and 50c 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 


Chicago and New York 











Its the same good 
Old Reliable 3-in- 
One, but the can is 
new. Handy Oil Can 


can’t leak because of its self- 


sealing spout; can’t break — it’s 
tin. The perfect oil for lubri- 
cating guns, revolvers, automo- 
bile magnetos, fishing reels and 
rods, golf clubs, foils — every- 
thing that ever needs oiling. 


JUST HIP POCKET SIZE 

3-in-One brings the original polish 
back to the gun stocks, all veneered 
and varnished surfaces. Prevents 
rust on gun barrels and all metal sur- 
faces. Preserves base balls, golf balls 
and makes hunting boots water proof, 
keeping the leather soft and pliable. 


FREE TRIAL eee or eee 


free bottle and the 3-in- 
One Dictionary. Sold everywhere in 3 size 
bottles: 1 oz., 10c.; 3 0z., 25c.; 8 0z., % pint, 
50c. Also in patent Handy Oil Can, 32 oz., 


25c. If your dealer hasn’t this can, we'll 
send it by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 
30c. in stamps. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


42 ANG. BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Six months leisurely travel de Luxe. Limited private 
tours leave Westbound Sept. 11, Eastbound Oct. 18, 
Nov. 8, 29. Southbound (the Antipodes) Oct. 28. 
SPECIAL SHORT TOURS Westbound Oct. 4. Eastbound 
Jan. 10, 1914. Send for illustrated program No. 8. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Shingles 


Make your roof what it ought to 
be—the crowning attraction of 
your building. 

Flex-A-Tile Asphalt Shingles are 
very artistic and extremely durable 
—also they are fire resisting—af- 
ford protection against sparks and 
flying embers. 














They are easier to put on than 
wood shingles and very litle more 
expensive. 


Made of solid Asphalt beautifully 
surfaced with chipped slate or 
granite in natural colors of red 
and green. 

Flex-A-Tile comes in rolls as well as 
shingle form—may be used in contrast- 
ing colors for siding and roof. 





Let us send you a free sample 
and the booklet 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
1016 Forty-Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



































The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


Your watch is, no doubt, 
as accurate as the family 
clock, and more convenient 
because always with you. 

A Vest Pocket Kodak is 
as accurate as cameras of ten 
times its bulk, and more con- 
venient because you can have 
it always with you. 

Vest Pocket Kodak pic- 
tures are 1% x 2% inches, 
and so sharp that they can 
be enlarged to any reason- 
able size. Let your dealer 
show you. 


Kodak catalogue free at the dealers, 
or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


So 








to a low red glow, Sarah remarked to 
| the helpless man at her side: “I’m afther 
believin’ "twas no accident at all, at all. 
1 opine ye done it all for me an’ to get 
back at that lyin’ real-estate bunch. An’ 


| I'm that grateful to ye, Jim Patterson, 
' 
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{ could cook for ye all me life.” 

“Do you mean it, Sarah?’ he ex- 
claimed, half rising. “Why, I’ve been 
meaning to ask you for a week, but I 
couldn’t get myself together to say it. I 
was that bashful.” 

“Bashful,” laughed Sarah, “ye that can 
boss that unholy bunch; bashful, ha, ha! 
Why, ’twas that started me to feeling soft 
on yiz—the way ye knocked thim thick 
heads together an’ beat the dhrink out o’ 
‘em an’ set ’em to worruk loike men.” 

At this point their belief and simple 
declaration was interrupted by the re- 
turning crew. 

“Now listen, Sarah,” he said in his 
more usual mandatory tone, “you'll see 
me no more to-night, for I'll have to be 


me at Santa Barbara and have me all 
set by morning. Now do you go on to 
Los Angeles with Johnnie Pencil, and get 
all the people you know that have bit 
on this property, and tell them about the 
accident. [He emphasized the word.] 
Tell them to get together and choose a 
lawyer. If they have none among them, 
there’s a good chap—Anderson—in the 
Hellman Building, the lawyer that 
helped the Colonists through on their 
eucalyptus tree planting. He's 
square. 


HREE days later, sitting on a snowy 

cot in a spotless hospital ward, his 
weather-beaten, unshaven countenance 
contrasting strangely with his white 
surroundings, Jim Patterson sat bol- 
siered up, reading a marked copy of the 
San Luis Obispo “Zephyr.” 

“A number of our young people,” he 
read, “were greatly disappointed at the 
indefinite postponement of the Sheerer 
Company’s barbecue. The chain of mis- 
fortune falls harder, however, on the 
company than on the pleasure seekers 
and prospective investors. The total de- 
struction of their improvements, includ- 
ing the magnificent pavilion, caused pri- 
marily by the falling of the pier under 
the weight of the pile driver and the 
unusually heavy surf, and completed by 
the fire which followed, leaves them 


account of the exaggerated fears as to 


has temporarily ceased. It is even ru- 
some concerted action to recover their 
first payments, but this the company 
emphatically denies.” 

“Quite naturally,” observed Jim at the 
end of the paragraph. “Well, they can 
deny it, but with Anderson on their 
trail they will finally come through all 
the same.” 
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laid out in the baggage car. They’ll drop | 





dead | 
Johnnie Pencil will help you.” | 





practically crippled for the season. On | 


their ability to recover from the tempo- | 
rary embarrassment, the sale of property | 


mored that the investors have begun | 
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“Moses said— 
‘Thou shalt not!’ 


“President Wilson says— 
‘Look!’ 


“Perhaps if Moses had had twenty thousand 
newspapers like twenty thousand field glasses that he 
could hand out every morning and lend to people to 
look through—he would not have had to say “Thou 
shalt not!’ 


“The precise measure of the governing power a 
man can get today out of the position of being Presi- 
dent of the United States is the amount of advertising 
for the people, of the people, and by the people he 
can crowd every morning, every week, into the 
papers of the country. 


‘‘A President becomes a great President in pro- 
portion as he acts authoritatively, tactfully, economi- 
cally, and persistently as the Head Advertising Man- 
ager of the ideals of the people—the great central, 
official editor of what the people are trying to find 
out—of a nation’s news about itself. 


“By his being the President of what people 
think, by his dictating the subjects the people shall 
take up, by his sorting out the men whom the people 
shall notice, this great ceaseless Meeting of ninety 
million men we call the United States—comes to 
order.” 


( This extract ts from Gerald Stanley Lee's 
new book called “Crowds” ) 


In writing to a friend of mine, the other 
day, | frankly admitted that | had gotten 
enough inspiration out of the reading of 
“Crowds” to keep me going from now until 
the end of my days. 


That’s a lot to say about any book that 
has come along during the last 2000 years, but 
you'll understand why I| said it after you have 
read Crowds.” It is not merely a book—it 
is a force that works in a marvelous way. 


To those fortunate ones who read Mr. 
Lee’s article, entitled “Advertising Goodness,” 
in a recent number of Everybody’s Magazine 
—or such books of his as “Inspired Million- 
aires,” “The Voice of the Machines,” etc.— 
all I need to say is: 


Gerald Stanley Lee has written another 
book. ‘This is his masterpiece—and its title 
is “ Crowds.”’ 








MOB Vora. 


Manager Advertising Department 


No. 122 




















Flexible Shaft Has Least 


Revolutions; Hence, Least 
Friction; Least Wear 








EAR and tear is what determines 
the life of anything mechanical. 
The fess friction and /ess vibra- 
tion means a /onger life, and what 
is more important—accuracy. 


The speed of the drive-shaft (illustrated 
here) of a Warner Magnetic Auto-Meter is 
only 640 revolutions to the mile. The mag- 
netic principle is the only one that permits 
this low speed. In a// other types of speed- 
ometers the shaft drive must revolve at 
about 2,500 revolutions per minute to the 
mile. In other words, four times as fast as 
that in the Warner, which causes four times 
the friction, four times the wear and tear 
and ten times the vibration. This is not a 
theory, but a practical scientific fact, easily 
figured by anyone from the gear ratios. Thus 
the Warner, by the very nature of the prin- 
ciple on which it is constructed and oper- 
ates, will last four times as long as any speed- 
ometer made. 


The pre-eminent success of the Warner 
Magnetic Auto-Meter is due to its natural su- 
premacy. It is absolutely unaffected by heat 
or cold or any electrical influence. 


It ts true that the cost of a Warner is 
a little more than that of any other speed- 
ometer, but the additional cost gets you an 
accurate speed and mileage service, which 
saves in tire adjustments alone, the original 
purchase price in no time. In addition to that, 
it lasts four times longer than any other type 
of speedometer. 


If you buy a high priced car you are en- 
titled to the very finest equipment. Any car 
equipped with a Warner Auto-Meter is worth 
every penny asked for it. A Warner on a 
car is an invariable indication of a quality car. 





You can have a Warner on the car you buy if you ask for it 


International Service 


Service Stations in all important cities all over the world 


WARNER 


QUALITY AUTO«METE: 
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The Warner drive shaft 
is made of an outer cas- 
ing of steel wire; an 
inner casing of spring 
steel wire; and the 
drive-chain is made of 
steel links. It is the 
strongest flexible shaft 
ever made for the pur- 
pose. 


216 out of 220 automo- 
bile manufacturers now 
use the magnetic speed- 
ometer exclusively. 


97% of all the high 
priced motor car manu- 
facturers have selected 
the magnetic speed- 
ometer. 


We maintain the largest 
and most thorough chain 
of speedometer service 
stations in the world. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 14, Beloit, Wisconsin 


MAGNETIC TYPE 


NP 81162 
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Model K-2 
Price $75 
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MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


— 
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Capacity 


$1800 11% to 2 Tons 


F. o. b. Lansing 


We Tested This Truck Two Years Before 
We Offered It For Sale 


Wevalue the name “Reo” too highly to run the slightest risk of injuring itwith an unworthy 
product. So when we saw the great demand among business men in every part of the country 
for a strong, simple, dependable truck for medium heavy duty, we met this demand only after 
assuring ourselves beyond the shadow of doubt that we had surpassed every truck of this 
type on the market, and fulfilled every condition that our experience demanded as necessary. 
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We Know It Has No Equal 


For two years we kept watch over these trucks 
working under every condition of actual service, 
and when we tabulated the results we were sure 
that in either dependability or price no motor 


Powerful REO Features 


Expert motor experience is not required to see 
the ae of these exclusive Reo features. 

We have eleven hundred dealers, in the United 
States and Canada, any one of whom will gladly 


truck equal to this Reo Model J has’ ever explain them to you in detail. 
before been offered to the American business Eighty per cent of the load is carried over the rear 
man. axle, insuring greatest traction and propelling power. 


Here is a truck that is built for strenuous service, 
and can be operated and controlled by the fewest 
possible motions. The operator keeps his mind 
on the delivering of goods, not on managing his 
truck. 

The motor, transmission, clutch and entire driv- 
ing system are practically identical with that of the 
famous Reo the Fifth, cushioned on a sub-frame 
against jars and shocks. ‘This item alone, through 
quantity production, cuts the cost of the truck 
many hundreds of dollars. 


You as a business man are interested in modern delivery methods. 
As one of the largest manufacturers of motor trucks in America, 
we have gathered facts and figures covering every kind of delivery 
This experience we place at your disposal, if you will 


problem. 
write us about your delivery problems. 


A letter to us will bring by return mail our completely illus- 
trated catalog, and any special information about our motor trucks 


that you may desire. 
Manufactured by 


REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICH. 


Ask the nearest of our 1,100 dealers to show you these Reo models 


The left side drive and right hand center con- 
trol allows the driver to mount from either side, 
saving time. 

The motor is governed so it cannot race, or run 
beyond a safe speed. 

Heavily armored front makes damage through 
ordinary collision impossible. 

The sectional radiator is made of 24 independent, 
removable sections. One or many of these can be 
taken out and replaced without affecting the oper- 
ation of the truck. 








Reo Model H—$750. Capacity, 1500 pounds 


F. o. b. Lansing 
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Smile And Feel “Life’s Worth While” In B. V. D. 


Nyoy the games of summer and the game of lifein B. V.D. In this “‘ line-up,” 
four men wear Loose Fitting B. V. D.—the fifth wears tight fitting under- 
clothes and a Aarassed look. He doesn’t know the coo/ness and comfort of light- 

woven, skin-soft, air-free B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 


or Union Suits. Wear B. V. D., forget the heat and feel 100% ‘“‘fit’? in summer. 


To get genuine B. V. D. 
get a good look at the 
label. On every B. V. D. 


Undergarment is sewed 


7 his Red Woven Label 
“MADE FOR THE } 


BVO 
| pest RETAIL TRADE } 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries.) 


Insist that your dealer sells you only 
underwear withthe B. V. D. Label. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 


B. V.. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. 
A. 4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the suit. 


The B.V.D.Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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